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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


BY 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Picst Paper 


SOME NINETEENTH-CENTURY HEROINES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DAY, a month, a year, these 
are natural divisions of time, 
and must be respected as 
such; but a century, like a 
week or a fortnight, is a mere 
convention of the chronologers, 
and need not be taken very 
literally in its claim to be exactly a hundred 
years long. As to its qualities and character- 
istics, it had much better not be taken so; 
and in a study like the present one is by no 
means bound to date the heroines of nine- 
teenth-century fiction from the close of the 
eighteenth century, even if the whole world 
were agreed just when that was. In fact, 
since the heroines of fiction are of a race so 
mixed that there is no finding out just where 
they came from, there is some reason why a 
study of nineteenth-century heroines should 
go back to their greatest-grandmothers in the 
Byzantine romances, or even beyond these, 
to the yet elder Greek lineages in the [liad 
and the Odyssey. But there is still more 
reason why it should not do anything of the 
sort. We may amuse ourselves, if we choose, 
in tracing resemblances and origins; but, 
after all, the heroines of English and Ameri- 
can fiction are of easily distinguishable types, 
and their evolution in their native Anglo- 
Saxon environment has been, in no very 
great lapse of time, singularly uninfluenced 
from without. They have been responsive at 
different moments to this ideal and to that, 
but they have always been English and Amer- 
ican; and they have constantly grown more 
interesting as they have grown more modern. 





I 


Tue best thing in the expression of any 
sort of modernity is a voluntary naturalness, 
an instructed simplicity; and there is no 
writer of the present moment, not Mr. Har- 
dy, not Count Tolstoy himself, who is more 
modern than De Foe in these essentials, 
though De Foe wrote two hundred and fifty 
years ago. But we cannot go back to De Foe 
in this place any more than we could turn, 
say, to M. Zola. De Foe is distinctly of the 
nineteenth century in the voluntary natural- 
ness and instructed simplicity of his art, but 
he is no more of the English nineteenth-cen- 
tury tradition, or principle or superstition, 
call it what you will, than M. Zola. He wrote 
the clearest, purest English, the most lifelike 
English; and his novels are of a self-evident 
and most convincing fidelity to life. But he 
was, frankly, of the day before we began to 
dwell in decencies, before women began to 
read novels so much that the novel had to 
change the subject, or so limit its discus- 
sion that it came to the same thing. De Foe 
was of a vastly nobler morality than Field- 
ing, and his books are less corrupting; they 
are not corrupting at all, in fact; they are as 
well intentioned as Richardson’s, which some- 
times deal with experiences far from edifying 
in order to edify. He is a greater, a more 
modern artist than either of the others; but 
because of his matter, and not because of his 
manner or motive, his heroines must remain 
under lock and key, and eannot be so much as 
named in mixed companies. De Foe’s novels 
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cannot be freely read and criticised; only his 
immortal romance is open to all comers, of 
every age and sex, and it is a thousand pities 
that “ Robinson Crusoe” has no heroine. We 
must not begin to study our heroines of nine- 
teenth-century fiction with him, though, #s- 
thetically and ethically, nineteenth-century 
fiction derives from him in some things that 
are best in it, especially in that voluntary 
naturalness and instructed simplicity which 
are the chiefest marks of modernity. 

We cannot begin a hundred years later 
with the heroines of Samuel Richardson, 
though one of them at least is as freshly mod- 
ern as any girl of yesterday or to - morrow. 
Clarissa Harlowe, in spite of her eighteenth- 
century costume and keeping, remains a mas- 
terpiece in the portraiture of that Ever-Wo- 
manly which is of all times and places. The 
form of the novel in which she appears, the 
epistolary novel,is of all forms the most averse 
to that apparent unconsciousness so fascina- 
ting in a heroine; yet the cunning of Rich- 
ardson (it was in some things an unrivalled 
cunning) triumphs over the form and shows 
us Clarissa with no more of pose than she 
would confront herself with in the glass. It 
is in her own words that she gives herself to 
our knowledge, but we feel that she gives her- 
self truly, and with only the mental reserves 
that a girl would actually use: there is al- 
ways some final fact that a girl must with- 
hold. 

She gives not herself alone, but all her 
environment, vividly, credibly, convincingly, 
in the letters she writes. She persuades us 
that she lives and suffers; and though it is 
preposterous in the novelist to study her love- 
affair so minutely as he does, it is not prepos- 
terous but most simple and natural for her to 
dwell upon it in every detail. It is all the 
world, the centre of the universe to her expe- 
rience, and however the author permits her to 
tire the reader, she cannot be supposed to tire 
herself or tire her ardent friend and corre- 
spondent, Miss Anna Howe, in her un- 
stinted outpourings. Indeed, when the read- 
er has once put himself in sympathy with a 
heroine who does not always deserve it, he 
too is eager for the smallest particulars of 
her pathetic fate. 

The situation in “Clarissa Harlowe” is 
one which the author was apparently much 
more at home in than in the situations of 
either “Pamela” or “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.” Richardson was not native to the 
low life of the one or the high life of the 


other, but to the middle-class life where Cla- 
rissa Harlowe belongs. There, at ease in the 
setting, he had merely to imagine an impul- 
sive, affectionate, right-principled girl, per- 
secuted by her philistine family, who try to 
force her into a hateful marriage, till they 
drive her to the protection of the lover who 
plots her ruin. It is very imaginable that 
when she cannot save herself from him, she 
should reject the offer of his hand, and that 
she should die of her griefs; but these are not 
the vital facts of the case from an artistic 
point of view. From such a point of view, 
the heroine’s gentle and lovable nature, the 
characters of the different personages, and 
the incidents that arise from them and reveal 
them, are the main matters, and it is here 
that Richardson has his greatest suc- 
cess. Clarissa is more lifelike in what 
she does than in what she says, for she has 
to say too much, though in her spirited re- 
sentment of her wrongs from her detestable 
family, she brings palpably before us her 
weak mother and father, her hateful sister 
and brutal brother, and all their abetting cous- 
ins and aunts and uncles. Her waverings, 
however, her hesitations and withdrawals, her 
resistances and persistences, it is in these 
that the author most truly finds her and re- 
veals her. As he finds her and reveals her 
she is like girls of our widely different cir- 
cumstance in the measure that many great- 
grandmotherly miniatures are like the photo- 
graphs of their great-granddaughters. She is, 
in her character,/of the nineteenth century, 
but in her environment she is almost as im- 
possible as the heroines of De Foe, from 
whom she derives in the right realistic line. 


II 


Ir remained for a still later, but not much 
later, novelist to portray in the sister-heroines 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” two dear girls 
who are far more appreciable and acceptable 
to our nineteenth-century notions. They are 
as distinctlyof the eighteenth-century cireum- 
stance as Clarissa Harlowe, but they are some- 
how so transcendently imagined that they 
have survived into our time with the effect 
of being born in it. 

It can hardly be claimed that Goldsmith 
was a greater imagination than Richardson; 
but he was certainly a greater artist. He had 
the instinct of reticence, which Richardson 
had not, and it is not going much too far 
to say that the nineteenth-century English 
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“THE GIRLS PLAYED AND SANG FOR HIM.” 


novel, as we understand it now, with its ad- 
mirable limitations, was invented by Oliver 
Goldsmith. The novel that respects the right 
of innocence to pleasure in a true picture of 
manners, and honors the claim of inexperi- 
ence to be amused and edified without being 
abashed, was his creation. He did not know 
himself, perhaps, how wonderfully he was 
prophesying, in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
the best modern fiction of England and 
America. 

He does not portray the incidents or char- 
acters which Richardson studies with a pious 
abhorrence, or Fielding with a blackguardly 
sympathy. His realism stops short of the 
facts which may appall or which may defile 
the fancy. It contents itself with the gentle 
domestic situation of the story and its change 
from happiness to misery through chances 
none the less probable because they are oper- 
ated by the author so much more obviously 
than they would be now by an author of in- 
finitely less true inspiration. Such an artist 


would not now accumulate disaster upon Dr. 
Primrose’s head so clearly with his own hand; 
disaster has become much more accustomed to 
the affliction of fictitious character and makes 
its approaches with the indirectness and de- 
lays noticeable in the actual world. Neither 
would such an artist have employed means so 
little psychological as the good man’s sudden 
loss of fortune and his swift precipitation to 
misery by the wretch who breaks the heart of 
his daughter, and spoils the joy of all those 
harmless lives. Happily for the finer art of 
our time, the betrayer does not now imagina- 
bly find his way into the family of a country 
clergyman with the intent to dishonor and 
destroy it; but even in the brutal time when 
such things were justly imaginable the author 
spares us the worst with a sort of prophetic 
sensibility. The fair Olivia is indeed eloped 
with if not quite abducted; things could not 
be otherwise managed in that day without 
defiance of the traditions alike of fiction and 
of fact; but she stoops to folly only through 
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a mock marriage, and this in the end, as is well 
known, proves a real marriage, thanks to 
the twofold duplicity of the wicked lover’s 
agent, who, for purposes of his own, has had 
the ceremony performed by a real clergyman. 
Her tragic fate gives her a gort of dignity 
not innate in her; and in her potential relent- 
ing towards the ultimate disaster of the 
scoundrel who has so cruelly misused her, she 
has the highest charm of the Ever-Womanly 
—at least to the Ever-Manly witness. But it 
is at no time pretended that she is a wise per- 
son, even by the fond father who tells the 
story of his family. “Olivia, now about 
eighteen,” he says in such antithetical por- 
traiture of his daughters as the age delighted 
in, “had that luxuriancy of beauty with 
which painters generally draw Hebe; open, 
sprightly and commanding. Sophia’s fea- 
tures were not so striking at first, but often 
did more execution; for they were soft, mod- 
est and alluring. Olivia wished for many 
lovers; Sophia to secure one. Olivia was 
often affected from too great desire to please; 
Sophia even repressed excellence from her 
fear to offend.... I have often seen them ex- 
change characters for a whole day together. 
A suit of mourning has transformed my 
coquette into a prude, and a new set of rib- 
bands has given her younger sister more than 
natural vivacity.” 


Itt 


Ir is a picture that makes one wish the 
more that the good doctor had carried his 
complaisance a little farther and told us what 
color his girls’ eyes and hair were of, and 
which was the taller or slighter. In the ab- 
sence of positive information one is left to 
suppose from the internal evidence that 
Olivia was large and fair, and Sophia of a 
low stature and a brunette complexion; or 
the reverse, as one likes. As to their dress, 
that is not so wholly matter of conjecture, for 
their father tells us that even after the loss 
of his fortune, when they were forced to live 
humbly like their country neighbors, he “ still 
found them attached to their former finery. 
They still loved laces, ribbands, bugles and 
catgut; my wife herself retained a passion for 
her crimson paduasoy.... When we were to 
assemble in the morning at breakfast, down 
came my wife and daughters dressed out in 
all their former splendor: their hair plastered 
up with pomatum, their faces patched to taste, 
their trains bundled up into a heap behind, 


and rustling at every motion.” It is well 
known how the ladies were portrayed in the 
famous picture of the Primrose family, 
which, when the wandering limner had fin- 
ished it out-doors, was found too big to be 
got into the house. “ My wife desired to be 
represented as Venus, and the painter was re- 
quested not to be too frugal of his diamonds 
in her stomacher and hair.... Olivia would 
be drawn as an Amazon, sitting upon a bank 
of flowers, dressed in a green joseph, richly 
laced with gold, and a whip in her hand. 
Sophia was to be a shepardess, with as many 
sheep as the painter could put in for nothing.” 

The behavior of these ladies was in con- 
formity to the dispositions respectively as- 
signed to them; but all the world has long 
been too familiar with it to suffer more than 
one or two illustrative instances. When 
young Thornhill first presented himself 
without invitation among them, it is known 
how coldly they received him, but how, when 
he refused to be repulsed, they relented, and 
the girls, at their mother’s bidding, played and 
sang for him. “ Mr. Thornhill seemed high- 
ly delighted with their performance and 
choice, and then took up the guitar himself. 
He played very indifferently; but my eldest 
daughter repaid his former applause with in- 
terest, and assured him that his tones were 
louder even than those of her master... . 
As soon as he was gone my wife called a coun- 
cil.... ‘Tell me, Sophia, my dear, what do 
you think of our new visitor? Don’t you 
think he seemed to be very good-natured?’ 
‘ Immensely so, indeed, mamma,’ replied she. 
‘T think he has a great deal to say upon every 
subject, and is never at a loss; and the more 
trifling the subject, the more he has to say.’ 
‘Yes,’ cried Olivia, ‘he is well enough for a 
man, but for my part I don’t much like him, 
he is so extremely impudent and familiar; 
but on the guitar he is shocking,’ ” 

It is of course in keeping with her charac- 
ter that this mother meets her hapless daugh- 
ter with cruel upbraiding when she comes 
back to her ruined home, but wholly forgives 
her in the end when she finds that Olivia has 
been incontestably “made an honest woman 
of” by the machinations of her betra'yer’s 
betrayer. Mrs. Primrose, however, is by no 
means a harsh nature, even if she is a woman 
so little wiser than some men. She is always 
a most acceptable presence in the story, and 
never more so than when she is most foolish 
She is very modern in being of the illogica) 
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and inconsequent type of 
her sex which fiction has 
rather over - delighted in 
painting since her day. 
Probably there were hints 
of her in fiction from the 
very beginning, but it was 
Goldsmith who first 
painted one of the many 
ancestresses of Mrs. 
Nickleby in full length. 
She reasons from her 
wishes and believes from 
her hopes, with those vast 
leaps from premises to 
conclusions which we 
have all witnessed in 
ladies of her mental 
make, both in and out 
of novels. She prevails 
by the qualities of her 
heart, and her adequacy 
to most domestic oceca- 
sions that the 
home may be governed with as little wisdom 
as the world. She influences the sage So- 
phia as strongly as the giddy Olivia, and it 
is pleasant to see how she is held in her mo- 
therly supremacy by the affection of her 
children, and the love of her husband, who 
perfectly understands her. In fact, a very 
pretty case might be made out for her as the 
real heroine of the book. 

She and Olivia are both of much more 
readily perceptible quality than Sophia. One 
expects Olivia to do what she does; it is al- 
most inevitable; and then one expects an in- 
terval of good sense in her after her misfor- 
tunes, which, it is intimated, have chastened 
without essentially changing her. Sophia is 
a more difficult nature to deal with, for her 
charm has to be shown in negative ways. She 
has a great deal more mind than either her 
mother or sister, but she is mostly subject ta 
them, and follows their lead as younger 
daughters and sisters do, or at least used to 
do. She will practically share in many of 
Olivia’s absurdities in spite of her greater 
light and knowledge, and she is preserved 
from her disasters apparently by a fate that 
does not always befriend passive principle. 
It it just in her passivity, however, that she 
is so dear to the heart, so like so many other 
nice girls who are often so much wiser than 
anything they do, or even say. One of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s heroines is reported to have 


shows 
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“ 


‘SOPHIA OFTEN DID MORE EXECUTION.’ ” 


been able to converse like a philosopher, but 
to be apt, in emergency, to behave like a robin 
in a green-house. If this was not quite the 
case with Sophia, it must be owned that her 
main superiority to Olivia was shown in her 
being fallen in love with by a better man, anr 
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in her refusing to be carried off by the vil- 
lain who had deceived her sister; though it 
ought to be said in Olivia’s behalf that it is 
much easier to resist being carried off 
against your will than with it. 


IV 


Ir was the age of moral sentiments, and 
to have them at hand was the sovereignest 
thing against temptation from without and 
within. Heroines used to express them when- 
ever the least danger threatened, and some- 
times when they were in perfect safety. Under 
instruction of the good Samuel Richardson 
they sought the welfare of themselves, their 
lovers, and their correspondents in formula- 
ries prescribing the virtues for every exi- 
gency, and praising right conduct with a con- 
stancy which ought to have availed rather 
more promptly than it did. But neither of the 
girls in “ The Vicar of Wakefield” is very 
profuse of them, and this marks either a laps- 
ing faith in their efficacy, or a rising art in 
the novelist. Goldsmith, at any rate, con- 
fines the precepts and reflections to the father 
of his heroines, as he might fitly do in the 
ease of the supposed narrator; Richardson, 
or rather the epistolary form of his novels, 
obliges his heroines to make them. Yet he 
was a great master, and in spite of his preach- 
ing a great artist. He was a man of a 
mighty middle-class conscience, and in an age 
not so corrupt as some former ages, but still 
of abominable social usages, he could not 
withhold the protest of a righteous soul, 
though he risked rendering a little tedious the 
interesting girls who uttered it for him. 

He was blamed for portraying facts which 
were not so edifying as the morals to be drawn 
from them; and this may have been why he 
made his heroines so didactic. Somehow he 
had to trim the balance, and if the faithful 
portraiture of vice involved danger of contam- 
ination to the reader, virtue must be the more 


explicit and prodigal of its prophylactics and 
antidotes. His excess in both directions was 
corrected by the wiser art if not the purer in- 
stinct of the group of great women novelists 
who inherited his moral ideals and refined 
upon Goldsmith’s materials and methods. So- 
ciety had perhaps not grown much less licen- 
tious when Fanny Burney and Maria Edge- 
worth and Jane Austen began to write, but it 
was growing less openly licentious, and it 
might be studied in pictures less alarming to 
propriety, if not to innocence. 

These women who fixed the ideal of the 
Anglo-Saxon heroines wrote at the close of 
the last century and the beginning of this, 
some thirty years after the masterpieces of 
Richardson appeared, and fifteen or twenty 
years after “The Vicar of Wakefield” im- 
parted to all Europe the conception of a more 
exquisite fiction. In some sort Richardson 
served them as a model, and Goldsmith as an 
inspiration, but it was they who characterized 
the modern Anglo-Saxon novel which these 
masters had perhaps invented. The most 
beautiful, the most consoling of all the arts 
owes its universal acceptance among us, its 
opportunity of pleasing and helping readers of 
every age and sex, to this group of high- 
souled women. They forever dedicated it to 
decency; as women they were faithful to 
their charge of the chaste mind; and as ar- 
tists they taught the reading world to be in 
love with the sort of heroines who knew how 
not only to win the wandering hearts of men, 
but to keep their homes pure and inviolable. 
They imagined the heroine who was above all 
a Nice Girl; who still remains the ideal of 
our fiction; to whom it returns with a final 
constancy, after whatever aberration; so that 
probably if a composite photograph of the 
best heroines of our day could be made, it 


‘ would look so much like a composite minia- 


ture of their great-great-grandmothers in the 
novels of these authors that the two could not 
well be told apart. 

















TOLD IN TRUST 


BY ELIZABETH STUART 


HE train was late. Most of the 
passengers accepted this cir- 
cumstance with the good- 
humor characteristic of the 
American traveller, and 
known to be the first condi- 
tion of existence to the 

American commuter. For this was a suburb- 

an train—playing with time, and ignoring the 

rush of life with a kind of well-mannered ob- 
duracy, against which it had long since ceased 
to occur to anybody to argue or appeal. The 

Happy Home Valley Railroad got there when 

it chose to; and its patrons regarded the usual 

delay with the usual uncomplaining apathy. 

One of the passengers was less complacent 
towards the leisure of the corporation. He 
was, in fact, restless past the point of impa- 
tience, and his extraordinary indisposition to 
accept the nature of things attracted the sur- 
prised attention of such commuters as were 
not asleep, or mummied in the first editions 
of the afternoon papers. He spoke to one of 
them, saying, rather brusquely, 

“Ts it always like this nowadays?” 

“Like what?” asked the commuter, drow- 
sily. 

“The train. Doesn’t it ever make time?” 

“ Oh—the train? Yes, by accident, once in 
a while. Not often. We count on getting 
there about just so late, you see. Comes to the 
same thing.” 

“T sha’n’t put up with it,” returned the im- 
patient passenger. “I shall complain to the 
corporation.” 

“Shall you?” replied the commuter, list- 
lessly. He was a little, gentle, blond-bearded 
man, with a thin hand, and a wedding-ring 
upon it. He smiled the smile of a man who 
would say, “ We’ve all taken our turns at 
that,” but thinks better of it, and avoids the 
trouble. 

The train had now come to one of those un- 
expected and mysterious stops with which it 
was in the habit of amusing its patrons. It 
was a single-track route, and the surroundings 
were proportionally rural. Although but fif- 
teen miles from town, the bronchial locomo- 
tive had dipped into the lap of generous 
fields and billowy green outlines. It was 
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June, when even the unalleviated suburbs as- 
sume a celestial glamour, and when the open 
country wears the face of Paradise. 

The impatient passenger got up and went 
out on the platform, where he hung to the rail 
for a while, in the feverish hope of entrapping 
some railway official to come and explain him- 
self to the public. But not so much as a brake- 
man presented so much as a square foot of 
surface to the assault. They knew the type. 
They had fled, to a man. As the passenger 
clung to the rail with one hand—one foot on 
the step, and the other swinging—the branch 
of a honeysuckle-bush leaning over a wall 
smote him in the face, then swept back again 
into a pretty cultivated garden. A commuter 
who had been asleep suddenly roused. 

“Great Scott!” he said. “If this thunder- 
ing train hasn’t stopped at my back door! If 
I went on to the station, I'd have to walk 
seven-eighths of a mile.” 

He pushed by the passenger hanging on the 
rail, leaped over the honeysuckle-bush, and 
ran up his own garden. As he ran he whist- 
led. A young wife, in a light dress, with a 
baby in her arms, appeared suddenly on a 
piazza, like a Madonna in a frame. The com- 
muter took off his hat and swung it like a boy, 
and the Madonna threw kisses at him. One 
could hear her laugh out joyously. Several 
people on the train smiled and nodded pleas- 
antly. The Happy Home Valley Railroad was 
used to such pretty sights. 

“And he left her only this morning!” 
blazed the impatient passenger. “I’m three 
miles from home yet. And I’ve been gone 
three years.” 

He spoke aloud; but no one answered him, 
for the simple reason that nobody heard him. 
He had expected to find the train full of old 
neighbors, and to meet even a friend or so; he 
had indeed dreamed of quite a little ovation— 
almost any returning naval officer gets that, 
when his time is up—and he was disappointed 
because he had not seen a single familiar face. 
Even the conductor was new; and the brake- 
man whom he used to jolly was gone. 

He came back into the train and strolled 
through the smoker, but put down his cigar 
as soon as he had lighted it. 
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“Tt would spoil the first kiss for her—after 
so long. I'll wait,” he thought. He came 
back to the car where he had left his valise 
and coat, and sat down more patiently. Tip- 
ping his head back, he closed his eyes, and 
drew his hat over them; for his thoughts had 
turned to dreams. 

The last letter he had from her was at 
Bahia. The last he had sent her was from 
Key West. The ship had made a better 
voyage than could have been expected (for 
she was a lumbering thing, belonging to the 
navy before the Navy), and had dropped an- 
chor in the harbor a week before he had hoped 
to land. He had sent no telegram or tele- 
phone. He was ecstatic in the luxury of sur- 
prising her....Oh, three years! They had 
never got used to it.. Some people did. But 
Mary was not like those women; he was not 
one of such men. The cruelty of it fell on 
her; he was beginning to understand that. 
Like other girls who marry officers, she had 
thought at first that she was prepared for her 
fate; but she had found at the last that she 
could never be prepared for it. She did not 
complain—Mary never complained. Only, 
once she had sat looking out of the window 
watching the neighbors come home by the 
evening train, and said, passionately: “ I wish 
you were a clerk—or a grocer! I wouldn’t 
mind if you sold nails, or dress-goods.... 
You could come home—like other men.” 

She had not borne the last voyage very well. 
She had pined under the separation, and lost 
color and weight. Then, being happy, she 
grew well and lovely—until the familiar 
tragedy came on again. He remembered how 
weak she was the last month or so before he 
sailed; how her heart fluttered against his 
when he held her to say good-by; it had a 
curious motion, like that of a wounded bird— 
three or four leaps, and then a pause. He had 
not quite liked it; but he supposed that was 
the way women were constituted; the whole 
action of the arterial system, like that of 
every other part of the organism, was finer, 
more mysterious, more easily disarranged. 
Once she had said to her mother, “I can’t 
bear many more of these voyages.” But she 
had never said so to him. He felt his lashes 
grow wet under his broad-brimmed hat; and, 
starting, looked shamefacedly down on his 
black coat, for which he had joyously ex- 
changed his uniform. The train had now be- 
gun to move. His excitement increased to 
agitation... . Mary! 


Only three more miles—perhaps six min- 
utes—and the house was close by; as near to 
the traek as that place with the honeysuckle 
where the man jumped over the wall and ran 
up the garden to meet his wife and baby. It 
was but a minute’s walk from the station— 
half a minute’s run, by the short-cut... . 
Mary! Mary! 

The train had started, but it halted at the 
intervening station longer than usual; there 
seemed some vacillation in its management; 
the conductor consulted with the station- 
master a trifle gravely; the delay made the 
blood storm in the heart of Lieutenant Trent. 

“T believe Ill get out and walk,” he 
thought. He had started, in fact, to do so, 
when the blond-bearded man observed: 

“She’s off again. Better calm down—if 
it’s in you. You'll get there quicker to stick 
to the ship.” 

These words aroused the professional in- 
stincts of a lifetime in the naval officer. Re- 
spect for order, regard for discipline, loyalty 
to habit and constitution, fidelity to the vehi- 
cle of transportation, were second nature with 
Albert Trent. He took his seat again; al- 
though he did not reply to the blond-bearded 
man, at whom he glanced with some official 
dignity. The train had, indeed, started, and 
now put on a full head of steam. Rose-bushes 
and hydrangeas, weigelas and spirea dashed 
by in the bright gardens. All the cultivated, 
blossoming scenery melted in the late, slant- 
ing summer light. 

There was the village—the woodbine- 
wreathed station. ...Home! He could see 
it—pretty, modest, white like Mary. There 
was the cottage, behind the larches and the 
spruces—just a glimpse. In a minute they 
would pass the clumps of cedar and the poplar 
belt—then nothing would come between the 
eye and the house. Then nothing more be- 
tween himself and Mary. He folded his coat 
and picked up his valise; then he laid down 
his valise and picked up his coat. A spark of 
delirious joy burned deep down in his eyes. 
His lips trembled beneath his mustache. 

The train had now unexpectedly taken 
wings. The poplars and the cedars dashed 
past. The velvet of his own lawn was so near 
that he could have thrown his valise over 
upon it. Look!—the little foolish fish-pond 
that he had built for her—it hadn’t any fish 
in it—and the rustic summer-house beside it. 
How the woodbine had grown! No—there 
was no one on the piazza. He felt account- 











ably aggrieved. 
What was that 
buggy doing out- 
side ? 

“Down brakes!” 
Four screaming 
whistles tore the 
air, and the car 
thrilled and throb- 
bed to them. There 
was a grinding jar, 
followed by a mo- 
ment of which one 
could only say that 
the whole train 
seemed to stand at 
an awful attention, 
like a soldier sen- 
tenced to execution 
—the moment be- 
fore the order to 
fire is given. 

“My God!”. said 
the blond-bearded 
man. Lieutenant 
Trent leaped to his 
feet. He heard the 
passengers cry out; 
he saw them spring. 
Then he saw the 


express bearing 
upon them. The 
great locomotive 


seemed to crouch 
for an instant and 
to open its jaws. 
Then it crunched 
the rear car down 
its throat. 

Albert Trent 
fought like a sailor 
and an officer for 
his life. The blond 
man struggled like 
a salesman; certain 
of the passen- 
gers battled hotly 
enough to save 
themselves; but in 
all the Lieutenant’s 
instincts and move- 
ments there was the 
fierce intelligence 
of one who has 
faced danger all his 
days. 
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He had _s been 
struck insensible at 
first—he felt a posi- 
tive shame in ad- 
mitting the fact, 
but he was forced 
to that conclusion. 
Consciousness _re- 
turned to him like 
another blow. He 
was pinned in ruin, 
smoke, flame, steam. 
To be ground, as- 
phyxiated, scorched, 
and scalded—what 
a multiform death! 
He thought of one 
or two shipwrecks 
that he had experi- 
enced, and remem- 
bered the cool, leis- 
urely assault of the 
sea with the lands- 
man’s scorn of this 
method of closing 
his career. 

“This is un- 
manly!’ he called 
to Death. “ You’re 
a coward!” 

As such men do, 
he wrestled for sal- 
vation beneath the 
blazing wreck. He 
could hear groans, 
and heart-rending 
cries for help, the 
shouts of rescuers 
outside, the blunt 
blows of axes, the 
gritting of the teeth 
of saws.. He did not 
cry out. 

“T am wedged in 
under a driving- 
rod,” he said, quiet- 
ly, aloud. *T 
think, if you could 
pry it up—” But 
no one heard him. 
He tore at the 
wreck magnificent- 
ly. One of the 
rusty bars supplied 
by the corporation 
for emergencies lay 
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within reach. He 
managed to get hold 
of it, and so 
wrenched and com- 
manded the driving- 
rod. The blistering 
steam poured in his 
eyes, his throat, his 
lungs. 

“T must get out 
of this, somehow,” 
he as ¢ % 
Thank God! The 
bar dropped and lay 
on the gravel... . 
Something yielded 
in the weight that 
nailed him down. 
He crawled out by 
inches. He tried 
to stand, but found 
himself weak, at 
first. He sat down 
on a piece of the 
wreck and covered 
his face with his 
hands. For the 
moment he was 
drowned in his con- 
sciousness of life 
preserved. 

Then he remem- 
bered that other 
passengers might 
not be as fortunate. 
He stood upright— 
but rather feebly, 
for the shock had 
been great — and 
looked about him. 
The citizens and 
the fire department 
were excitedly at 
work, quenching 
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flames, hacking timbers, pulling out passen- 
gers—some living, some dead, many wound- 
ed,. some without a bruise. He offered his 
services to help in the reseue, but these did 
not seem to be needed. He was still so weak 
that plainly he could be of little or no assist- 
ance. Yet they did not want to hurt his feel- 
ings by telling him so. 

As he was moving away, his foot hit some- 
thing soft, and he stooped to examine it. It 
was a man’s hand, with a marriage-ring upon 
the third finger. Lieutenant Trent’s eyes 
followed the arm to the shoulder —to the 
face. The blond-bearded man lay wedged in 
the wreck. He was quite dead. 

Something in this discovery turned Trent 
sick to the soul. He recoiled from the sight, 
and said aloud: 

“T had forgotten my wife... 
be in agony. 
afterwards. 


. She will 
I can come back and help here 
I must get to Mary at once.” 


IN 


TRUST 13 


It did not ocecyr to him that she did not 
know he was aboard that train. 


He turned away from the wreck; yet 
slowly, and with a certain irresolution. It 


was but a few steps to the stone wall which 
bounded his little, rented place—the old- 
fashioned rustic wall which Mary had re- 
fused to exchange for any of the conven- 
tional suburban boundary effects. He had 
thought to leap over and rush up to the house 
—as that passenger did who was so lucky as 
to get off three miles below. But he found 
himself not yet quite strong enough for any 
athletic experiments. He climbed over se- 
dately enough, and stepped upon his own 
lawn, where he stood to get breath and look 
about him. He stood under a large linden, 
in the shade. The clump of larches was be- 
yond; the late sun, now descending brill- 
iantly, fired all the grass, and blade by blade 
stood out like swords of flame. It was as if 
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CANNOT HURT HER NOW! SHE 


DIED AN HOUR AND A HALF AGO.’” 
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an invisible army of dwarf combatants, 
springing from the heart of the earth, was 
serried between himself and his home. Part 
of the place was unmown—that was Mary’s 
faney; she said she hated grass cut “ fight- 
ing cut ”—and clover and daisies and butter- 
cups rioted, tall and luxuriant. 

The buggy that he had noticed in front of 
the house was gone. There was still no one 
on the piazza. His wife’s mother came to a 
window and drew in a blind. She did not 
see him. He wondered that the cook did not 
run out to gape at the wrecked train. No one 
in the house seemed to indicate any interest 
in the accident, or perhaps to be aware of it 
at all. Women, living alone, were always so 
slow in getting at news! An unaccountable 
reluctance had now possessed him. What if 
he took his wife altogether too much by sur- 
prise? He remembered those long, thumping 
beats of her heart—he had never thought 
much about them before. She might be over- 
agitated. She must not be startled. Had he 
better steal around to the back door, and get 
word to her mother to break it to Mary that 
he had come? His wild impatience fell into 
embers. A curious uneasiness flared up here 
and there through the ashes of his mad rest- 
lessness to see her. 

He struck across the lawn towards the side 
of the house, and walked for a moment 
thoughtfully, with his head upon his breast. 
When he looked up, his soul seemed to him 
to stand still in his body. 

The screen door of the house opened 
slowly, and some one came out upon the 
piazza, and stood there, for a moment, irreso- 
lute. It was a woman. It was his wife. She 
put back her delicate hand to shut the screen 
door without slamming—how like her!—and 
gazed out over the lawn. 

She did not see him yet, and he stood quite 
still. He had lived this moment over in his 
heart until he had thought he knew precisely 
what he should do, and what he should say to 
her—how he should touch her—the clasp and 
the kiss first; then the embrace of the eyes; 
the words last. But now he did nothing that 
he had expected, or as he had expected. The 
husband stood like a bashful lover, remote 
and ardent, watching the lady leaning over 
the veranda rail. 

She did not stir immediately, but remain- 
ed, a beautiful, musing figure, carved among 
the vines, against the dark house; her con- 
tours, almost attenuated, fragile, exquisite, 
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seemed like those of an intaglio in the shad- 
owed spot; she seemed half expressed, like a 
new life or an unfinished thought. He 
watched her adoringly. 

She moved, and put her foot over the edge 
of the upper stair with something like hesita- 
tion, then slowly descended the steps. He 
wondered that she did not see him even yet; 
and then wondered still more at his own de- 
lay in making his presence known. His feel- 
ing stifled him at the sight of her. 

She stirred down the path, uncertainly, 
glancing about her in rather a wistful way. 

“That’s the way she is when I am gone,” 
he thought. “ What a lonely little woman! 
I didn’t suppose she looked like that. God 
forgive me!—I believe I’ll never leave her 
again.” 

She stood for a moment on the path, ir- 
resolute; then turned, with more quickness 
of decision than she had shown before, and 
glided across the lawn in his direction. 

Panting and agitated, he concealed him- 
self still, for he had stepped behind a clump 
of spruces, and planned for himself afresh 
the delight of surprising her when she should 
come within his reach. He decided, in his 
own mind, that he would reveal himself when 
she came up to that cluster of daisies about 
ten feet away; then he settled on the twelve 
buttercups that grew together some twenty 
feet or so yonder; but the snow of a spirwa- 
bush two rods beyond attracted his eye, and 
his bounding heart determined: 

“Tt shall be the spirea. I can’t wait be- 
yond the spirea.” 

Sliding along the grass, her white dress 
brushing the tops of the unmown clovers, she 
advanced gently. Her eyes had their sweet, 
deep color. Her lips trembled with feeling. 
A little smile curved them. She looked less 
sad as she drew nearer. How beautiful! 
Her fine hand hung at her side; he thought 
he could see the glint of her marriage-ring 
beneath the transparent folds of her dress. 
The blossoms of the spirea swept her gar- 
ment, and their soft snow drifted all over 
ee 

“ Mary!” 

He came from behind the spruces and 
spoke—distinctly, he thought; but his agita- 
tion was so great that he did not make her 
hear him plainly. She stopped, and stood 
looking about her, evidently in perplexity. 
Her face melted with the sensitiveness of a 
lonely woman whose consciousness of the 
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absent beloved is so much a part of her life 
that she can scarcely distinguish between his 
voice and her dreams of his voice. Had her 
ear, trained to the fine clairaudience of 
separation, heard, God knew what, when he 
was seven thousand miles away? Now, that 
he was almost near enough to touch her, she 
did not dare trust herself to believe that it 
was he who spoke. 

Her own lips moved, and she said, patheti- 
cally: 

“ That sounds like Albert.... But the ship 
isn’t in.” 

Then he held out his arms; for he could 
bear it no longer; and he spoke again. 

“ Mary !—Mary!—Mary!” over and over. 
He could not seem to get beyond that one 
word. And he ran to meet her, for the tri- 
fling space between them seemed as wide as 
that between the hemispheres. Oh, it seem- 
ed as far as that between the worlds! Mad to 
annihilate it, he rushed over the barrier- 
marks of the buttercups and of the daisies 
that he had thought himself able to set and 
to keep. 

She stood for the moment, as still as a 
statue of lovely death carved by the imagina- 
tion of a high creative nature, which saw in 
his subject only the most tender, the most 
beautiful, the most enviable thing in the 
world. Then such a ery rang through the 
summer evening as would have broken a 
man’s heart for anguish (since he loved her), 
if he could not have kissed it into silence on 
her lips. 

“Tt looks like Albert!.... But the ship 
isn’t in.” 

He caught her as if he caught her out of 
shipwreck—with a fierce instinct to preserve 
her from he knew not what harm. His arms, 
his lips, his breath, claimed her, while it 
seemed as if they saved her. She laid her 
head back with a long sigh, and closed her 
eyes. She had gone so pale that he thought 
she must have fainted, or that one of those 
seizures at the heart had overtaken her. He 
gathered her more gently, and reverently laid 
his cheek to hers. 

“There, my darling, there! There! Don’t 
be frightened. Hush, Mary!” Then his other 
mood rode over him, and he exclaimed, ex- 
ultantly, 

“Isn't the ship in?’.... 


How long had they sat there? The sunset 
and the twilight and the solemn oncoming 


moonlight knew. But their throbbing hearts 
knew nothing. 

Neither inclined to go into the house. 
Clinging and clasping, they moved over the 
lawn, behind the lengthening shadows of the 
house and the trees. No one happened to ob- 
serve them, and they thought of nobody. 
Neither remembered, for a while, the exist- 
ence of any other life than that which 
bounded in their souls. At first they could 
not talk. Her ecstasy half slew her; his joy 
awed him altogether. 

They went over by the little fish-pond that 
had no fish, and hid themselves in the sum- 
mer-house, side by side upon the low divan, 
and experienced for the time only a keen 
pleasure in the fact that they could be alone 
and undisturbed. 

There they forgot the world and all that 
was therein. Speech and silence alternated 
like the inhalation and exhalation of a 
healthy, happy breath. Moments which words 
would have profaned were succeeded by 
words that overrode thought and carried feel- 
ing to its heights. Young lovers parted and 
met again never knew the happiness of these 
reunited married people. That other bliss 
was a poor thing beside this ecstasy. They 
talked of everything; they kept nothing 
back; they poured out their heart’s wine and 
held it to each other’s lips. They tried to tell 
each other all that had happened since he 
went away—hurrying and stumbling over a 
selection of events which seemed to leave 
everything unsaid; and then beginning again 
somewhere at random, and, for very bewil- 
derment of joy, hitting on some little unim- 
portant thing, some trifle that did not matter, 
only to check themselves and say; 

“ But I forgot to tell you,” or, 

“Oh, I forgot! You did not know—” and 
then : 

“T missed you so! Oh, I missed you till 
my heart broke for you, Albert!” 

“ And I you—till I could have left the ser- 
vice for you, Mary.” 

“ And I thought every minute: ‘Did I do 
enough for him when he was with me? I will 
do this. I will do that. I will do everything 
for him when he gets home.’ ” 

“ And I thought every day: ‘ Did I cher- 
ish her when I had her? When I get her 
again, I will worship her.’ ” 

“ Oh, did you really feel like that?” 

“A hundred thousand times! And like 
this—and this—and this.” 
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The young moon trembled in the sky. The 
night was far and fair. The world seemed as 
spacious as the dome of heaven. The vines 
on the garden-house vibrated, and delicate 
shadows of leaf and stem and tendril, unreal 
and exquisite, stirred across the threshold, 
and quivered on the walls and ceiling. The 
perfume of the June flowers seemed intensi- 
fied, carried up into the grasp of a new sense. 
The familiar perfumes were like those of the 
flora of strange countries. The shadow fresco 
on the interior of the little, silent, sacred 
room appealed to the eyes as if vision were a 
power but just discovered; or as if the old 
power were brought into a phase of being of 
which it was written that all things shall 
become new. 

Their own voices sounded in their own ears 
something strange and thrilling—like music 
never heard before. When their lips met, it 
was as if they had never kissed till now. 

“Oh, I have suffered so,” she said, “ since 
—since—” 

“You shall never suffer so again,” he vow- 
ed to her. “I will not let you. You shall 
come and be near me—or else—” 

“T will not have you leave the service for 
me,” she said, proudly. She could say these 
things and mean them when he had just come 
home. “I have you for three years now!” 
she cried joyously. “It seems as long as 
eternity.” 

“Tt shall be as long as eternity,” replied 
the man. “ Whom God has joined together— 
as He joined us, Mary—nothing ought to 
put asunder. I’ve been thinking that for a 
long time... You shall never live three 
years without me again.” 

“Dear,” she said, suddenly, lifting her 
head, “ I’ve just thought of something.” 

“ And so-have I,” he answered, in an alter- 
ed tone. 

“ Albert! .... 
thing but you.’ 

“And I everything on earth—but you, 
Mary.” 

“Mother will be worried,” said Mary 
Trent, in her natural voice. “I haven’t been 
well. I was quite sick yesterday. She must 
wonder where I am.” 

They moved apart and regarded each other. 
Their eyes brimmed with a love and a com- 
prehension of the nature of love, which it 
seemed a profanity to interrupt. But her 
sweet sense of duty held her now. “I must go 
right in and tell mother. She had the doctor 


I have forgotten every- 
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to see me yesterday—and to-day. I’ve had 
some bother at my heart. (1 was thinking 
about the ship you see, dear.) She was 
troubled. The doctor did me a great deal of 
good to-day. I never knew him help me so 
much before. I am quite well. Oh, I am 
quite strong now! I felt so much better, I 
slipped out to get the air.... And then I 
saw you.... Mother will be dreadfully wor- 
ried when she finds me gone. We must go 
straight in and see mother.” 

They went out of the garden-house, moving 
rather slowly, and stood by the foolish fish- 
pond for a moment, lingering, reluctant to 
breathe on the surface of the most beautiful 
hour of their lives and cloud its mirror, in 
which their own best and happiest selves had 
been revealed to them, as neither joy nor sor- 
row, meeting nor parting, had ever revealed 
anything to them before. They looked down 
into the depths of the little pond. It seemed 
as if they were looking into a well of feel- 
ing, a spring of joy, from which one might 
draw out forever. 

“I forgot the accident,” he said, abruptly. 
“TI don’t see how I could. I meant to go 
back and help those people....as soon as I 
had seen you. I only meant to tell you I was 
not hurt. It was right out there—a terrible 
collision! I must go back and see what I 
can do for them.” 

“And you were on that train!” she cried, 
impetuously. Then she added, slowly: “ Why, 
I didn’t know there was an accident. I sup- 
pose nobody told me, because I was sick. ... 
Of course you must go. Come in and see 
mother with me. Just a minute. Then I'll 
go straight out with you.... Can’t we bring 
some of those poor people into the house and 
take care of them?” 


Still clinging together, arm within arm, 
they hurried back over the bright lawn tow- 
ards the house. The moonlit earth had a 
strange and sacred look. The unmown grass 
scarcely bowed beneath the weight of their 
light-hearted feet. The daisies, the clover, 
and the buttercups met them like new 
friends. The snow of the’spirea touched but 
did not drift upon her white garments as she 
passed the bush. The breathing of the relief 
locomotive could be heard, beyond the stone 
wall, where the crowd collected by the acci- 
dent was still visible. 

“What is that coming up the path?” he 
said, stopping short. 
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A group of neighbors was entering the 
place. Their heads were bared. Between 
them they carried something heavy. It was 
a human figure, and its face was covered. 

They did not see the husband and wife, 
who stood, perplexed, pale, half stunned with 
the piteous sight. 

“ They are bringing one of the wounded in 
now,” she whispered, shrinking in spite of 
herself. “ Let us go and help.” 

At this moment one of the bearers spoke 
in a low voice: 

“So near his own home—just over the wall 
—and he’d been gone three years, poor fel- 
low! It’s hard. He must have been killed 
instantly—by that driving-rod.” 

“ Are you sure the news has been broken to 
the widow?” asked another neighbor, pausing 
and panting; he glanced towards the house, 
fearfully. “I must say I never did a thing 
I hadn’t rather do—than this. She’s sickly, 
too.” 

At this moment an elderly lady came down 
the steps. Her gray head was not covered. 
Her face was tear-stained and racked. Yet 
it bore a high expression. She extended both 
trembling hands. 

“Do not feel afraid, gentlemen,” she said, 
brokenly. “ Bring him in. Bring him home. 
This cannot hurt her—now. She’ died an 
hour and a half ago.” 


The bearers and the body passed on and up 
the steps. The mother held the door open, 
silently, and the body and the bearers pass- 
ed out of sight within the house. A long, 
black vehicle on the side street drew up, and 


the driver fastened the horses, and the cook 
came out, crying, and beckoned him in the 
back door. Lights moved in the house, and 
shades were drawn. The neighbors who had 
done the master of the home this last service 
came out and walked away, softly. One man 
said, “ What a tragedy!” But another said, 
“What a miracle!” The rest said nothing at 
all. Their steps gritted on the gravel walk; 
then padded on the concrete; then ceased 
against the ear. The house remained closed. 


The two looked into each other’s eyes. 
Their first expression was one of something 
like fear. This emotion their perfect love 
cast out, as perfect love casts out all lesser 
fact or feeling on either side of the incident 
called death. To a fine relief succeeded an 
awed delight. She was the first to speak: 

“ Oh, if I had lived—and you had died!” 

“If I had come home alive, and found you 
dead!” he cried. 

She dropped upon her knees, and lifted her 
face towards the sky. Her lips moved. He 
saw that she was praying; so he knelt beside 
her, and they clasped hands. 

Then it was that the wide, moonlit night 
summoned them suddenly—stars and space 
and ether, the secrets of mystery, and the 
majesty of the life eterna:. Clinging togeth- 
er, enraptured, they glided solemnly away. 
This was the lot of the love that is larger 
than life, and stronge~ than death; and most 
of us may envy it. 

That which is told of them here is told in 
trust. He that hath the ear shall hear it. 
And for him who hath not, it cannot signify. 





Vou. xx XTII.—? 





BY 
(WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


What are Settlements; what should they be? 

They are surely, at present, one of the most 
effective links that the modern world possesses 
between rich and poor; they are the common 
ground to which the hand-worker brings not only 
his needs, but still more the special aptitudes of 
mind and soul that have been developed in him 
by his experience of life; while the professional 
man, and the woman of leisure and cultivation 
contribute on their side the special arts and ca- 
pacities which belong to their wider and less 
harassed lot; and all to a common end—the end 
of a little joy, a little quickening of the human 
pulse, a little easing of the human destiny, a 
nobler realization of the world, and of that di- 
vine decree which makes us members one of an- 
other. 

Big words!—but Settlements are worthy of 


ETTLEMENT work in Lon- 
don started some fifteen years 
ago with the opening of 
Toynbee Hall, the parent of 
all Settlements. During the 
past eight years the move- 
ment has spread considerably, 

and there are now some fifteen or twenty 

Settlements scattered over many parts of 

London, some worked exclusively on the lines 

of the Church of England, like Oxford 

House, Bethnal Green, some supported by 

one or other of the large Dissenting bodies 

(like Mansfield House, Canning Town, sup- 

ported by the Congregationalists, and the 

Bermondsey Settlement which is purely Wes- 

leyan), one or two of them Roman Catholic, 

and some of them bound to no special church 
or religious propaganda, but preferring to 
exist on neutral ground, as it were, amongst 
the various religious agencies in their neigh- 
borhood, weleoming within their walls and 
their activities men and women of many dif- 
ferent sides of thought, excluding no one who 
comes with an honest purpose to help his less 
fortunate neighbor. Amongst these last may 





be mentioned Toynbee Hall itself,the Brown- 
ing Settlement in Walworth, the Women’s 
University Settlement in Southwark, and the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock 
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them. In them there should grow up some of the 
truest social life of the future—a new type that 
some of us are already beginning to foresee. We 
want a Settlement to every 10,000 of the dwell- 
ers in towns, at least,—large and beautiful build- 
ings, where all that the small rooms, and small 
incomes of the poor deny them,—beauty, and art, 
and certain kinds of social discipline—may be 
obtained in a combined life, which without any 
Utopian folly, any meddling with the root-in- 
stincts of humanity, may yet bring about a 
wider commonalty of all those higher and inno- 
cent pleasures that fight against vice and wrong. 
At present we are at the beginning of things; 
but the movement is spreading, and growing, 
and deepening. Will every reader of this little 
paper lend a hand to help it on? 
Mary A. WARD. 


Place, Bloomsbury. The present paper will 
be devoted mainly to the last mentioned. 

This Settlement, now housed in a beauti- 
ful building, the greater part of the cost of 
which was defrayed by the generosity of Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, had its beginnings in 
1891, in a small and grimy room in March- 
mont Street, Euston Road, known as March- 
mont Hall. The purpose in the minds of the 
founders was half social, half religious. Lect- 
ures, concerts and debates were started from 
the smallest of beginnings. Very gradually, 
half suspiciously at first, the people from the 
crowded streets around began to peer down 
the long passage leading to the Hall, then 
to come down it once “ to see what was going 
on,” and finally to come often and regularly, 
until there grew up a band of nearly two 
hundred men and women, “ working-people ” 
in the strictest sense of the term, who were, 
and are, called Associates—that is, members 
of the institution as a whole, paying a small 
subscription, the men eight pence a month, 
the women six pence. These first Associates, 
the main bulk of them, stuck to the Settle- 
ment when it moved, in the autumn of 1897, 
to the fine new building in the next street, 
and they form still the nucleus of an ever- 
growing body. What, you will ask, does it 
mean, this “ Associateship”? It means, in 
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the eyes of the founders of this Settlement 
and of these first and faithful members, a 
body of people bound together by a tie of fel- 
lowship and good-will, intent on helping one 
another and others outside the body, through 
friendship and sympathy, “to lighten the 
inequalities and privations of life even under 
existing conditions.” 

It stands to reason that with a large build- 
ing and a body of some three hundred and 
fifty people closely connected with it, not 
to speak at present of the children who at- 
tend it, and of the men and women who flock 
in weekly to the concerts and debates—a 
floating population this, but leaving con- 
stantly some of its number behind in its ebb 
and flow, to come again and again, and finally 
to become Associates—a carefully organized 
machinery is needed to keep the thing going 
well and smoothly. The principles on which 
it is founded must never be lost sight of, but 
indeed perpetually reasserted, and there must 





be a large supply of workers to be safely de- 
pended on for regularity and for keen in- 
terest in the work. The Passmore Edwards 
Settlement is governed by a Council, under 
which several subcommittees manage the 
different departments of the work in detail. 
At the head of the building is the Warden, 
who lives in the Residence, or private side of 
the building, and under him the main bulk 
of the evening work is carried on by the Resi- 
dents—men who live in the building, en- 
gaged in their own work during the day, 
whatever it may be, as architects, solicitors, 
journalists, clerks in government offices, and 
who each give up two or three evenings a 
week or more to the work of the Settlement. 
One, for instance, keeps the books of the As- 
sociates, and is secretary of their committee 
(an important body, elected by the Associates 
themselves, which governs the affairs of the 
Associates and sends two representatives up 
to the Council); another is Librarian; three 
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more manage the Boys’ Club, in gymnasium, 
workshop, or club-room; another has the 
Men’s Club Room in charge; others (two 
Canadians, travelling Fellows of Harvard 
University, spending a few months in Lon- 
don, and electing the Settlement as a home 
rather than forlorn and uninteresting lodg- 
ings) give lectures and lead debates, interest- 
ing the London working-folk in things Cana- 
dian and things American, learning too, in 
their turn, they say, much that is helpful and 
illuminating. 

Then there are the children! No account 
of this particular Settlement would be com- 
plete without giving some space to the chil- 
dren, who flock there daily in very consider- 
able numbers, rushing home from afternoon 
school to the hastiest of teas, and rushing 
out again, whatever the weather, to be in 
time for their evening hour at “the Pass- 
more,” as they affectionately curtail its long 
name! 

Will the reader come with me one Febru- 
ary morning to the Settlement and spend 
the whole day and evening there, to see with 
your own eyes what happens within its walls? 
“T will come for the evening,” you say, half- 
grudgingly, “ but why should I come for the 
day’ Surely a Settlement can’t be any good 
to working-folk in the daytime, when they 
are at work? Why, that is just one of the 
weak points of the thing—your costly build- 
ing must stand empty and useless all through 
the working-day.” Come and see! And as 
we go, I will tell you how it came about that 
what you fear is not the case, because, last 
year, the same feeling troubled the mind 
of one who is largely responsible for the 
existence of this Settlement, a feeling which 
led her to think out, with the help of a 
small but strong local committee, and of 
the Special Schools Subcommittee of Lon- 
don School Board, who came forward with 
the greatest kindness and promptitude, a 
scheme which, exactly a year ago, resulted in 
the opening of the first fully equipped day- 
school for Invalid and Cripple Children. 
The school is the joint enterprise of the 
Settlement and the School Board, and the 
latter supply the two teachers, and all the 
furniture and apparatus, while the Settle- 
ment provides the class-rooms rent-free, the 
nurse, the ambulance, and the dinner. 

What is this strange little low omnibus, 
going along so smoothly on its rubber tires 
in front of us? It is turning the next cor- 
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ner, and so are we; to the left frowns a great 
block of model dwellings, and a little farther 
on the right rises the Settlement, so cheerful 
and inviting with its red walls and white- 
rimmed windows. It stands free on all sides, 
so that its fine, simple lines have their full 
value and effect. , 

The little omnibus has stopped at the cen- 
tral door. It is the special ambulance built 
for the use of this school—a noble gift from 
a well-known London doctor. What an in- 
genious little carriage it is, and what a 
perpetual delight and curiosity to the chil- 
dren! We should like the readers of this 
magazine to see it, with its two couches for 
recumbent cases, swung one above the other, 
and its long low seat opposite, and the seat 
for the nurse so closely hitched to the door, 
and one useful speaking-tube, by the help of 
which she can speak to the driver. 

Any morning early, or any afternoon late, 
the ambulance carriage may be seen in the 
streets near the Settlement, either fetching 
the children to school, in batches of nine or 
ten, or taking them home after school is 
over. There are only seven or eight amongst 
the total of forty-three children who are 
strong enough to walk to school and back. 
Let us come in with the children. This is 
the last round, and the two pretty class- 
rooms are already half full of boys and girls, 
who look up from their sums as we come in. 
Two or three of them are tired already and 
resting on the small cane arm-chairs, in- 
geniously arranged with extending foot-rests 
so as to support a crippled leg or a weak back 
to the best advantage. One or two sad spinal 
cases have to lie all day on special couches. 

We will see the little ones start on their 
object-lesson, and the bigger ones on their 
brush-work, and then I will ask you to come 
down with me into the basement of the build- 
ing. Here, in the light, cheerful kitchen, is 
a small Domestic Economy School, under 
the rule of the County Council. The girls 
have all passed out of the higher standards of 
neighboring schools and are receiving a five 
months’ training in cookery, dress-making, 
and laundry-work. They look very busy and 
very happy. As twelve o’clock strikes, we go 
up stairs again, just in time to see the chil- 
dren limping in to their dinner—the three- 
halfpenny dinner which the Settlement un- 
dertook with some nervousness, because of 
the difficulty of sending the children home 
for their mid-day meal. Each child has 
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brought its coppers tight pressed in its little 
hand. If they like they may bring their own 
cold dinner instead, but unless there is pinch- 
ing and want at home (and, alack! there is 
generally one at least whose father or mother 
is out of work and cannot spare even the 
daily three-halfpence to the child), how 
greatly do they prefer the Settlement din- 
ner! During dinner-time the two teachers 
are set free and the nurse is left in charge. 
She needs help, however. Ten ladies, com- 
ing two at a time, divide this daily interval 
between them. Each pair of friends takes a 
day a week. You two of them now, 
laughing and talking with the children, as 
they hand round the steaming mutton broth. 
The children know them well, and just now 
they are much concerned because one, who is 
a dear favorite of 
theirs and whom 
they call “ Miss 
H’Annabel,” has 
become engaged to 
be married, and so 
eannot give them 
quite as much 
time as_ hereto- 
fore! But dinner 
is over now, and 
grace is said, and, 
as the sun 
come out, Nurse 
says the children 
may put their 
coats on and go 
out. Before you 
realize what is 
happening, you 
find yourself half 
dragged, half leant 
upon, by three 
eager little crip- 
ples at once and 
forced down the 
Library steps into 
the garden. Oh! 
what good fortune 
to have a garden 
like this in the 
heart of London! 
The gravelled 
space under the 
Library windows 
is the Settlement’s 
own, and in the 
beds the tulips and 
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crocuses planted by the boys of the Gar- 
dening Class are just coming up. But that 
garden behind, with the lawn and the shady 
old plane-trees, is not the Settlement’s, 
though its ground landlord, the Duke of 
Bedford, whose kind interest in and support 
of the Settlement never fail, keeps it in his 
own hands, granting the use of it, for Settle- 
ment purposes, whenever it is asked. Every 
day the cripples may play in it from twelve 
to two, and the boon of this to their little 
frail bodies is great indeed. How they en- 
joy it too! They play at “ Boers and Brit- 
ons” (London children are nothing if not 
topical!). They push one another about in the 
go-cart; they spin their tops, or they quarrel 
perhaps, and a helper has to fly to prevent 
the use of the small crutches for quite other 
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than their lawful purposes. The tired ones 
are wheeled in little Bath chairs by the help- 
ers, and listen hungrily to the old, old fairy- 
tales. The time passes quickly away till a 
bell rings, and back they troop into school. 
At 3.30 the first round leaves in the ambu- 
lance, and up till five o’clock or so, when the 
last round starts, it is a pleasant and pretty 
sight to see the children gathéred in the 
bright red room, round a cheerful fire, with 
various games and needle-work, and superin- 
tended by the two teachers, who give this 
extra time to them beyond school, hours out 
of sheer interest in the work. As the door 
shuts on the last of these children—so happy 
in this new life that has come to them, de- 
spite their lameness and weakness—quiet de- 
scends for a time upon the Settlement. The 
care-taker busies himself with moving the 
furniture in the children’s class-room, and 
making it into the Men’s Club Room for the 
evening. But very soon there is a patter of 
feet outside, and at 5.30 the door is opened to 
a flock of boys and girls, who scatter quickly 
to different rooms. What will you see? The 
Shakspere class’—where, encouraged by the 
success of the fairy scenes from “ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream,” which the children 
acted to their parents at Christmas time, the 
young actor from Her Majesty’s who coaches 
the class is now drilling them in “ Twelfth 
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Night,” with a pa- 
tience and kind- 
ness that are truly 
admirable; or the 
big musical drill 
class in the gym- 
nasium? or the 
junior girls’ club, 
where astory-book 
is read aloud while 
garments are sewn 
or knitted for the 
refugee children 
from the Trans- 
vaal? or the carv- 
ing class, or the 
boys’ reading, 
where Treasure 
Island and _ the 
Jungle Book and 
many other stories 
dear to boys’ hearts 
have been follow- 
ed week by week 
these last two 
years? or the short history lectures in the 
Library, made as picturesque as possible with 
plenteous lantern slides? On whichever day 
you come, you will find this early evening 
hour given up to children at the Settlement, 
and if you came often enough you would find 
that they are learning many things uncon- 
sciously alongside the subjects in the classes, 
learning gentleness and good manners be- 
tween boy and girl, making friends with the 
helpers, learning to care for new and beauti- 
ful things. 

By seven o’clock the doors close on the 
children and Within another hour the Settle- 
ment begins to fill with grown-ups, young 
and old, the wage-earners of the neighbor- 
hood, the people for whom it was mainly 
founded. One thing strikes you as we walk 
through the rooms; the older people are al- 
most all of the true artisan class, shoe- 
makers, bookbinders, plumbers, earning 
from twenty-eight shillings to forty shillings 
a week; many of them are the parents of the 
children we have lately parted from. For 
them—and it is a thought that gladdens the 
hearts of the founders—the Settlement has 
come to be a true social home; it offers to 
them and their children the books, the music, 
the teaching, and, above all, the social life 
which every human being needs, but which in 
their crowded homes and with their narrow 
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means they could not possibly afford. But 
the young people seem to be rather different. 
They are clerks or teachers, or in business of 
some kind; and from their manner and their 
talk you see that they are a little better off 
and a little better educated than the older 
people. The Settlement has many things to 
offer these young people; but as one of the 
Residents says to us: “There is always a 
danger in a big place like this of the young 
people unconsciously tending to oust the 
older ones. We have to guard against the in- 
terests of the one class clashing with those 
of the other. The matter needs more tact 
and care than people outside the work might 
think. We should think we had to some ex- 
tent failed here if the older people were to 
drop off. We do not mean to fail, if we can 
possibly help it.” Certainly this evening it 
looks as if young and old alike were enjoying 
their Settlement hours, each in a different 
way. In the Green Library, so called after 
Professor T. H. Green, of Oxford, the young 
teachers and students are taking out and ex- 
changing books, helped and advised by the 
Librarian. The large and beautiful draw- 
ing-room beyond is given up to-night to the 
Women Associates; a lady is playing to them 
on the violin, and the older ones lean back in 
their chairs, resting and enjoying. A chess 
tournament is going on in the dining-room, 
and two or three small classes in other parts. 
Before we go down into the gymnasium, look 
into the billiard-room, where the young men 
are playing and laughing, and discussing in 
the intervals the fixtures of the Cricket Club 
for the next summer. The room next door to 
this is given up to newspapers, smoking, and 
talk. Ever since Mr. John Morley opened 
the Settlement in February, 1898, there has 
been a weekly newspaper class, started at his 





suggestion, for the study and discussion of 
current events, and here, in the cheerful 
club-room, the men get up nightly the given 
subject for the week. Downstairs in the 
gymnasium we see one of the latest experi- 
ments—the drilling of a cadet corps, newly 
formed. Cookery and carpentering classes 
may also detain you for a moment, but the 
night is drawing on, and before we leave we 
must see the Girls’ Club. It is their dancing 
night, and we shall find them in the large 
hall upstairs. The superintendent, one of 
the oldest and most valued Associates, wel- 
comes us warmly. The club is her pride and 
joy, and visitors are always welcome. “ There 
are over a hundred girls to-night,” she says, 
“and a great many more have joined lately 
after the leaflet we circulated at the new 
year in the factories round.” But some of 
the girls are too pale and tired to dance. If 
you sit by them they will talk to you in the 
friendliest way about their work and their 
homes, and about all they do too on the other 
club nights here, the singing class, and the 
approaching drill competition, and the quiet 
evening once a week in the Library, where 
lately they have had lantern talks on South 
Africa and the war. 

Were there time, I would still have more 
to tell you, especially of the weekly concerts 
with their steady crowded audiences, who, 
thanks to the perseverance of our musical 
director, have come gradually to care for 
and applaud the best and noblest music; of 
the Choral Class, and many other things; 
but it is too late and we must go out into 
the night air with the stream. Look back for 
a moment at the tall dim building with its 
brightly lit windows. It stands for personal 


service, for civilizing, humanizing effort— 
wish it well! 








THE PROBLEM OF THE YOUNG PERSON 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 


T has ever been the fashion 

among English-speaking peo- 
ple to regard the French, both 
as a nation and as individ- 
uals, as utterly depraved in 
all that concerns or affects the 
moral side of life I have 
heard an American mother express herself as 
shocked beyond measure at the suggestion 
that her young daughter should be placed, 
while in France, in the care of a private fam- 
ily, instead of in either a pension or a board- 
ing-school. In the boarding-school she would 
have perhaps less liberty than in the pension, 
but neither is free from danger to the fresh 
girl mind, a mind as sensitive and as ready 
to receive impressions as a gelatine plate. 

“What! Place my little girl under the 
roof of an immoral French family, a family 
whose father is a roué, whose mother is utter- 
ly lost to propriety and decency? What sort 
of example would that be for my simple, inno- 
cent child? Place the child where her com- 
panion, the daughter of the house, will be 
forced to confess that she seldpm sees her fa- 
ther; that when she does see him, it is with 
some woman not her own mother!” 

My dear madam, no one, I am certain, 
would dream of asking you to place your 
daughter under the influence of an immoral 
family of any nation on earth; but let us first 
see what the ethical restraint of the young 
French girl is, and why we, Americans though 
we be, may not learn from it some lessons of 
benefit to us as mothers. It may be the truth 
that such a state of society as here suggested 
does exist. We read of it too often in the 
French novels of this day and of other days, 
not to believe that there is much more of fe.ct 
than of fancy in the cry of “ The unvirtuous 
French!” “The immoral French!” For the 
French author in many cases is a bird who 
hesitates not to foul his own nest, and all our 
preconceived ideas of virtue and morality are 
torn to shreds, that he may bring forth an ex- 
citing, a sensational, and a successful work. 

But even with his testimony to the con- 
trary, there are many faithful and domestic 
husbands and wives in France; and even in 
Paris, that wickedest city of the globe, can be 

















found many lives as clean and devoted’ as 
those that exist in our own boasted American 
homes. Even were this not so, the daughter 
of the French family receives an education 
and upbringing which launches her inno- 
cent and good upon her journey of life—a 
life which begins, in reality, for her when she 
marries. Whether this innocence and igno- 
rance of the world is for her final happiness 
is a problem which the space given these lines 
leaves no room to discuss. The fact remains 
that when the French girl arrives at the age 
when she may hope for the few simple plea- 
sures which are accorded her in her station of 
life, she is like a child in all that regards the 
world and its allurements. When she mar- 
ries she becomes, all at once, emancipated, 
and then it is to her husband and not to her 
mother that she must look for guidance. That 
which he allows her to read, to see, to hear, is 
a revelation to her of more or less import, and 
begins at once to make its mark upon her fu- 
ture. 

We, as Americans, are too apt to judge the 
many by the few, too prone from our high 
moral standard (and no one will deny that 
our standard is high) to consider the woman 
of whom we read in the French novel of the 
day, or whom we see depicted upon the stage, 
as a type of the women of France. But let 
this once come home to us! How indig- 
nant we become when an English woman tells 
us that she has heard that Daisy Miller is a 
type of all American girls, that “ every Amer- 
ican speaks with a nasal accent” (perhaps she 
is saying a-ull for ale at the moment), that 
all Americans use that disgusting word 
“bug” (pronounced begge) for “ beetle,” 
which she characterizes as “ nawsty ”; and in 
the same breath she speaks to us of the rain 
as “ spitting.” 

Prejudice produces many of the ideas that 
become fixed in the minds of would-be critics, 
and it is the hardest thing in the world to be 
entirely fair! 

And now to the point of these lines. From 
the mothers of France the American mother 
may learn much. From the jeune fille of 
France the American maiden may receive an 
example which, if followed, will result in 
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great moral good. Of her mental advance- 
ment one cannot say too much. The mind 
of the American girl is too restless, too in- 
quiring, too longing, too speculative, too dar- 
ing, to sit quietly down under the simple ré- 
gime which is laid out for the daily instruc- 
tion (repression ¢) of her French sister. 

Most American girls read what they choose, 
listen to what they choose, know whom they 
choose, and go where they are invited. I do 
not say all, but most. While you, good mother, 
are at your society meeting, your Shakspere 
or Browning club, while you are engaged in 
the laudable work of cutting out clothes for 
the poor, how do you know what gratuitous 
lessons are being given to your little girl? 
It may be a servant who has won the child’s 
heart by her good-nature, and who wishes to 
astonish and amuse her by some wild tale of 
adventure—a tale whose suggestions are not 
always of the most elevating character. What 
a horrible state of things results from the ne- 
cessary absence of the wage-earning mother 
from her home, we have only to consult the 
columns of almost any daily paper to dis- 
cover, but the poor bread-winner has no 
choice. 

I once heard a learned judge exclaim, “ If 
my children were black they might receive 
some attention!” His wife, a good charitable 
woman, devoted most of her spare time to 
teaching in a colored school, leaving her chil- 
dren to run wild. This was her fad. She 
thought that she was serving her Lord and 
Master. We are ruled, and ruined, and lost 
through fads. 

How does a mother know—in fact she does 
not know—what lessons her daughter is learn- 
ing from the young school friend with whom 
she is allowed to pass a day or two? 

I remember hearing a mother make this 
astounding statement: “No, I don’t care 
about the Browns. I do not visit Mrs. 
Brown. I always thought her a common 
sort of person; but Mary is very fond of Eu- 
genia, and I could not refuse to let the child 
go there for a night or two.” Ah! that night 
or two! What may not the child learn which 
she never can unlearn, in that night or two! 

Imagine for a moment a mother who thinks 
Mrs. Brown a “common sort of person,” a 
person with whom she herself does not wish 
to associate, allowing her own little girl to 
stay in that person’s house, a house where she 
thinks herself too good to go! I am not 
speaking now of people who are “not visit- 


ed” because they are poor, or “not in So- 
ciety.” It would be a stupidity to enlarge 
upon this topic, an ignorance crasse to waste 
words to prove that in many such families is 
the truest refinement found. I am referring 
to a family whose mother is considered a 
“common sort of person,” and whose children 
must have inherited something of that mo- 
ther’s traits. Into that family the trusting 
child is taken and left for a visit of some 
days. What impressions she has received 
while there, her own mother, who should be 
her nearest and dearest friend and confidante, 
will never know. 

How different the education of the young 
French girl, even by the despised immoral 
mother (so called by her home critics)—the 
mother lost, as they aver, to all sense of de- 
cency! Not only may the jeune fille never 
go away alone to pass a day or night, but she 
may go nowhere, unless accompanied by her 
mother, her father, or her brother. She may 
never open a book without her mother’s per- 
mission. I heard a young French girl say 
not long ago, “ No, I have not read it; my 
mother says it is not for jewnes filles.” The 
book had been lying on the table in her mo- 
ther’s boudoir for weeks. I had seen it there 
during several visits. It was a sensational 
romance—the talk of Paris. The young men 
of the family had read it, one by one. They 
spoke of it with enthusiasm and admiration 
—without any discussion of the ethics, how- 
ever, before their sister—and when that book 
was dramatized, and its vile story represent- 
ed in all its indecency upon the stage, they 
flocked, one and all, to witness its shameful 
portrayal. The young girl no more thought 
of asking to accompany them than she would 
have requested permission to fling herself into 
the Seine. Her rules had been fixed for her, 
not by her father and mother only, but by 
the usage of the country, and like the laws 
of the Persians, they were made not to be 
broken. 

We know how different is the freedom al- 
lowed the American girl. In all that pertains 
to the receptive qualities of her unformed 
mind, she has usually but to make her choice. 
There are exceptions, of course, but they are 
the exception, and not the rule. The library 
door stands open; a library full and complete; 
and while it contains books for youth, the 
backs of other of its lettered volumes show 
it to be also an epitome of knowledge suitable 
for more mature minds than that of our 
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young girl. It is neither Tennyson, nor 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, nor Longfellow, 
nor Bryant whose thoughts will leave a 
scorch upon the white page of her mind, but 
those other books and plays which she may 
choose or stumble upon, and which should 
preserve their shamefaced existence under 
lock and key—the key within the safe seclu- 
sion of the mother’s desk or pocket. 

When mothers carelessly allow a young 
brother at home from college, or an old bach- 
elor uncle (who never fails to pour forth 
volumes of advice on the bringing up of chil- 
dren), to buy tickets for the play, do they 
dream what impression those few short hours 
may make? What desires may be aroused 
for the life of fashion, for the novel words 
of flattery, for the exciting pastime of {flir- 
tation; what sly innuendoes may creep in- 
sidiously in upon the white soul and mar its 
surface! 

It is a pitiful sight to watch the little thing 
in her simple schoolgirl frock, her hair plait- 
ed down her back, sitting, round-eyed and 
breathless, as she listens to the impassioned 
appeal of the lover to the married woman, 
a state of things which could never by any 
remote possibility obtain a footing in her mo- 
ther’s household—a household where reign 
propriety, devotion, and domestic happiness. 
The color mounts to the child’s face, but she 
drinks in with eager sips this new delightful 
excitement. Uncle Jim has brought her 
there—it is certainly all right. 

“T declare this is too bad!” exclaims Uncle 
Jim. “Had I known what sort of play this 
is, I never would have brought you girls.” 

Had he known what sort of play it is! 
Was it not worth his while to discover what 
sort of play he was bringing his sister’s chil- 
dren to see? And the girls, with shamefaced 
looks at their good-natured uncle, cry out un- 
der their breaths: 

“Oh, Uncle Jim! 
tell mother.” 

“ Don’t tell mother!” These three words 
disclose a plain and simple story of perhaps 
the first desire to deceive. With the know- 
ledge that they have heard that which their 
mother would disapprove, there begins to bud 
in these tender minds the first blossoms of the 
plant of deceit. 

“Mother would be worried, mother would 
never let us go to the theatre again,and Uncle 
Jim is so kind and generous! He is certain 
to ask us,” and when again Uncle Jim does 


It is delightful! Don’t 


ask, with compunction for his lapse of the 
previous week, how they would like to go with 
him to see “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “ The 
Old Homestead,” the eager eyes fall, the 
childish lips pout, the round little chin is 
down-drooped, and the titles of these charm- 
ing and pure representations are repeated 
with secorn—* Uncle Tom’s Cabin!” “The 
Old Homestead!” Such food has grown too 
simple for these progressive little souls, while 
to Uncle Jim’s jaded palate, longing for the 
green fields of childhood, it is like going back 
from the satiety of caviare and champagne 
to mush and milk. 

The young French girl is never allowed to 
see any play but the most inoffensive, the 
most simple. She takes a childish delight in 
her milk for babes—the strong meat for men 
comes later. A pity that it must come at all, 
but that is the pity of our lives, the inevita- 
ble result—only let it come late, in God’s 
name! 

Many years ago, in Paris, when Offenbach 
was producing his clever operettas, I heard it 
said that he had never allowed his daughter 
to see any one of them, and, doubtless, she 
accepted the decision with the good grace and 
submission which is so large a part of the 
daily existence of the young French girl. 

Among the amusing creations of Offen- 
bach’s genius there may be those through 
which one might search in vain for any im- 
proper or indecent allusion; but in France, 
should a girl have the temerity to request 
permission to witness such a representation, 
the answer is stereotypic, and the words in- 
variably are, “ That is not for jeunes filles.” 

Our emancipated girl may exclaim, “ What 
a stupid life Offenbach’s daughter must have 
led!” Perhaps so; but a good life, at all 
events, for where no enticing whisper sounds, 
tempting one to taste the flavor of the Tree 
of Knowledge, there is no desire for the first 
drop of its juice. 

I have been told that several young girls 
were overheard lately discussing a very im- 
moral play—rather, an elder girl was using 
the power of her superior claims as to age 
and knowledge of the world, to urge four 
or five younger girls to go and see this play 
before their teacher should discover what 
manner of drama it was. Young girls are 
not naturally depraved; there may be ab- 
normal cases, but these may be catalogued 
under the head of “Monstrosities.” 


Certainly, without knowledge, one can 
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neither imagine nor desire anything outside 
one’s limitations. This elder girl was the 
serpent of the garden, the tempter of those 
angelic little souls, who, gazing at her open- 
mouthed, not understanding why they should 
long to see and hear that of which she spoke, 
still longed from that moment both to see 
and to hear it. It was to them an unknown 
Land of Promise, heralded by the oracle of 
the senior class. The mystery excited the 
imagination, the secrecy stimulated the curi- 
osity, and—I wonder if they went! 

Were the choice of plays to be seen by 
young people made by the fathers and mo- 
thers, there would be fewer indecent repre- 
sentations upon the stage. Oftentimes, as 
we have seen, the house is largely composed 
of the youth of both sexes, between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen. 

Mothers, sing to your children that dear old 
song, written by a master of our Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. Sing it! preach it!—repeat it again 
and yet again! 

“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.” 

Goodness may be cleverness too, but, alas, 
all cleverness is not goodness. 

“Don’t tell mother.” From the time that 
the pretty little three-year-olds cluster in a 
group “ telling secrets,” until when as larger 
girls they discuss together their small or 
more important affairs, good mother, you 
should endeavor to gain the full confidence 
of your child, the little child who belongs to 
you as she never can belong to any one else 
in the world. She is her father’s daughter, 
she is her husband’s wife, but she is her mo- 






ther’s child!—flesh of your flesh, blood of your 
blood, part of your very being! From the 
hour when you first heard her baby cry, until 
the day when you give her to, God grant, a 
good and noble man, it is your part to watch 
over her and keep her pure! Not a simple- 
ton, not stupid, not unintelligent, not tire- 
some nor dull, but pure of mind, so that 
whosoever the being with whom she mates, 
wheresoever in life her path may cross other 
and more alluring paths than her own, the 
unsullied openness and honesty of the eight- 
een or twenty years of her girlhood may dis- 
count by just so much the evil influences 
that will almost inevitably come to her later, 
at a time when your hand may not be there to 
draw her aside, when your arm cannot be 
there to protect. For no human life is so 
safely environed that Sin stands aghast and 
hesitates to tempt. The higher the life the 
deeper its downfall, and the greater the vic- 
tory of Evil over Good. Teach your daugh- 
ter what your mother taught you, or perhaps, 
alas! that which you would that your mother 
had taught you—respect for all the finest and 
highest and cleanest side of life. Teach her 
a refinement of speech and manner which de- 
mands the same in return. Then, so may she 
train her little ones, and they in turn train 
theirs, that on, and ever on, through the grand 
procession of the ages (for responsibility does 
not cease with the generations with which 
we have to deal), the higher and nobler spirit 
feminine shall help to 


....make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 
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LO. HOW THEY ALL RETURN UNTO THE LIGHT,- se 
THE FLOWERS THAT SLEPT BUT LATE THE WINTER SLEEP! 7 
THEY FEEL THE SUN OF SPRING 1S AT 1TS HEIGHT; 

AND THROUGH THE CLODS THEIR ARROWY PATH THEY KEEP. 

LO, HOW THEY ALL RETURN! BUT THOU, BUT THOU 

(LOVER OF THEIRS, AND LOVED OF THEM, 1 DEEM) 

THOU COEST HENCE, DESCENDING DARKWARD NOw, 

WHILE THEY. UNWITTING, SEEK THE VERNAL BEAM, 


AND IT MAY BE. THAT THEY WILL HEEDLESS RUN, 

AND FLING FRESH BLOOM ABOVE THY CLOSED DOOR: 
BUT — THOU BEYOND THE QUEST OF AIR AND SUN- : 
FULL HANDSFUL I SHALL BRING TO THEE NO MORE, . 


NO MORE.AS IN THIS MONTH THAT HELD THY BIRTH, 

I BROUGHT THEM. WITH A SONG FOR MAY AND THEE! 
THOU HAST NO LONGER ANY YEARS ON EARTH: | 
AND THE LOST DAY HENCEFORTH NO SONG FROM ME. 








EDITH M.THOMAS. 











THE FAULTS OF WOMEN'S .GOLF 
BY ARTHUR POTTOW 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF Expert PLAYERS 





equalling that of the man, and that it would 
not be long before the fair athletes of our own 
time would prove themselves more than a 
match for the best of the men. A few figures 
will show how wide, still, is the gap between 
the golf of the two sexes. Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
thrice Women’s Champion of America, head- 
ed the list of those who qualified at the Phila- 
delphia Country Club at Bala, last autumn, 
with a total of 97 for the eighteen holes. 
Compare this with the 73 of Bernard Nich- 
olls, for some time the club’s professional, or 
the 76 of George D. Fowle, both made on the 
same course. Again, take the driving com- 
petition, and herein the limitations of wo- 
men’s golf are brought before us most vivid- 
ly.. At Bala, Miss Marion Oliver, of the Al- 
bany Country Club, won with a drive of 164 
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TOP OF SWING. 
YT so many years ago the ques- 
tion asked would have been, 
“ Ought women to play golf?” 
but that has of course been 
answered in the affirmative, 
and our “Ladies of the 
Green” have become a very 
important factor in the golfing world. It is 
only reasonable, therefore, to discuss their 
merits and demerits as naturally as if they 
were athletes of the sterner sex, who are al- 
ways considered fair subjects for criticism. 
The mistake must not, however, be made 
of attempting to demonstrate to women the 
methods by which they can raise the stand- 
ard of their play to that of men. Some I 
writers in papers of a sensational nature have 
told us recently that woman’s golf was fast FINISH OF DRIVE. 
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yards 8 in., Miss Hoyt being second, with 162 
yards, and Miss Louisa A. Wells third, with 
154. At Baltimore, at the Open Champion- 
ship in September, 1899, a similar competi- 











HALF-BRASSEY SHOT. 


tion was held, the winner, W. V. Hoare, do- 
ing 269 yards 1 ft. and 6 in., whilst the lead- 
ing amateur, Findlay S. Douglas, drove 256 
yards 1 ft., or 92 yards and 4 in. farther than 
did Miss Oliver, the victor at the Women’s 
Championship meeting. So, despite startling 
statements emanating from _ irresponsible 
writers, Harry Vardon need not worry over 
the thought that a woman is on the point of 
arising to dispute his lordship of the links. 
Thus we are brought to the only sound posi- 
tion, that women’s golf must be considered 
entirely as such, and criticised accordingly, 
and in so doing the illustrations cannot fail 
to be extremely helpful. 

The first shows Miss Ruth Underhill at the 
top of swing. Now in anything that may be 
said here there is no thought of depreciating 
the excellence of her golf, for her winning of 
the Women’s Championship last year put 
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that beyond question. Even champions err, 
however, and sometimes victory comes to them 
not because of, but in spite of, their style. 
To begin, then, with the grip. This is good: 
the hands are grasping the club firmly, and 
there is a businesslike air about the player 
which is eminently characteristic. It is not 
necessary that the right foot should be so 
far forward as it is shown to be in the pic- 
ture, and it certainly should not be turned in- 
wards, as it appears to be. If it is four 
inches in advance of the left, in the opinion 
of good judges, of whom Vardon is one, it is 
quite sufficient for all purposes, and power is 
lost, not gained, in the majority of cases, by 
this somewhat extreme stance. To turn to 
the position of the club, which is, after all, a 
very important item. Famous’ players, like 
Miss Underhill in this country, and Lady 
Margaret Scott in England— who rivalled 
Miss Hoyt by winning the championship three 
times—have adopted an attitude in which 
the club is far behind the head, pointing 
downwards at an extreme angle. These emi- 
nent examples of what may be called the ex- 
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SHORT APPROACH. 
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aggerated swing-back style are not types to 
be imitated by women golfers in general. 
There can be no doubt that the difficulties of 
the follow-through, which is of such impor- 
tance in adding impetus to the ball, are great- 
ly increased by such a method as they have 
adopted. There is another style which is 
practised by one of the strongest and straight- 
est drivers to be met with anywhere. At the 
top of swing the player’s hands are raised 
above the head, and the club shaft takes a 
strictly horizontal 
line behind the 


completely change her style, in order to adopt 
one perhaps wholly unsuited to her, because 
it is followed by a particular player. Try 
and graft on your own style certain points of 
excellence you notice in others, that can be 
mastered by you without complete change of 
method. 

The half-brassey shot in the third drawing 
illustrates well the correct position. The 
dress, of course, is too ample to be commend- 
ed, but it is evident that the golfer has gone 

on the links with- 





head. There is 
practically no 
swing back at all. 
In both cases, that 
of the exaggerated 
swing back, and 
also where there 
is no swing back, 
success has been 
attained by the fol- 
lowers of each par- 
ticular method. Yet 
neither is to be 
recommended, and 
it will be better 
for golfers in gen- 
eral to adopt a 
mean between these 
two styles. To 
take Miss Under- 
hill again as our 
model. In the 
second illustration 
we find her demon- 
strating the finish 
of drive. Again the 
method is exagger- 
ated, but in this 








out intending to 
play,and has yield- 
ed to the fascina- 
tion of the game. 
Women in general 
are too apt to use 
a_ brassey, although 
their muscular 
strength is not 
equal to forcing a 
ball out of a bad 
lie with it. In 
nine cases out of 
ten where they use 
a brassey they 
would do far bet- 
ter with an iron. 
The short ap- 
proach shows Miss 
Underhill using a 
mid - iron. Her 
hands are some- 
what low down, 
but what is par- 
ticularly striking 
in the picture is 
that she is able to 
do what proves im- 
possible to most 








case the American 
champion parts 
company with Lady 
Margaret Scott. The latter’s finish of drive 
is so remarkable, with the shaft of the club 
far behind the back, pointing downwards, that 
it would require almost a contortionist to im- 
itate her. Miss Underhill, on the contrary, 
brings her club not merely around her head, 
but absolutely high over it. It is clear that 
with such a finish she must have thrown her 
arms far out after the ball, her body directly 
facing the line taken by it. All this is an 
advantage if jt can be acquired without loss 
of ease and freedom, but no golfer should 


PUTTING. 


women—to bend 
well over and get 
down to her work. 

It is impossible to say more of Miss Under- 
hill’s putting, shown in the last illustration, 
than that it is very like other people’s, and as 
a matter of fact there are no such strong lines 
of difference in putting as are seen in other 
points of the game. It is solely in putting 
that the average woman can compete with a 
man, and what is advice to one sex is advice 
to the other. One general maxim may be laid 
down: do not dwell too long on your aim, but 
putt the instant you find the hand and eye 
working in harmony. 











CHAPTER XXXIV.—(Continued) 


21S he spoke he gave the young 
man a slight push. The en- 
gine was coming up with an 
implacable calmness. It is 
wonderful what may happen 
in a breath of time. Some- 
body on the engine shouted. 
It seemed as if Meloon pulled back Hildreth 
with the reflex action of the movement which 
had impelled him forward. 

The hot steam swept on them as they stag- 
gered and fell on the platform. The same 
voice that had shouted, cried out now: 

“Good God! Are you fools?’ The en- 
gine and its cars went on. People ran up to 
the two men, who had risen directly to their 
feet. 

“No harm done,” said Meloon, and he 
stooped to brush the dust from his panta- 
loons. 

The people scattered again. 

“T thought we could get across,” said Hil- 
dreth. “ That was rather narrow, wasn’t it? 
Ugh! It doesn’t make a fellow feel good to 
scrape quite so close, does it?” 

He was ashy white, but his voice was 
steady. 

In two minutes more Meloon was sitting 
in the right train and Hildreth with a hand 
on the back of the seat was leaning over him, 
saying quickly: 

“ We shall be sure to get up to the farm in 
the summer. There’s no place in the world 
l love so well. Take care of yourself, old fel- 
low. You’ve been a friend. There, you’re 
off. Good-by.” 

Meloon nodded his head; then the train slid 
along out of the station, and the man settled 
back in his seat and drew his hat far forward 
over his eyes. He remained thus for what he 
thought was a long time, until the conductor 
had been on his first trip. As the man punch- 
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ed the ticket and tucked it in on the top of the 
seat in front, he glanced at Meloon’s face. 
He went on, but before he left the car he 
came back, glanced a second time at Meloon, 
and then, as if impelled by something, he 
touched the man’s arm, and asked: 

“ Are you sick? Anything I can do?” 

Meloon moved impatiently. 

“Tm well.” 

“ All right.” 

The conductor passed on. At the door he 
met the brakeman, and said, 

“ That fellow with the hat drawn down over 
his eyes looks as if he had just seen the devil.” 

“T know it; I noticed him. Hope he won’t 
wreck the train.” 

The two men laughed and separated. 

After a while Meloon rose and went into 
the smoker, not to smoke, but he felt an im- 
perative need of moving. 

The air was blue and thick; some of the 
men were playing cards; nobody seemed to 
look at the man who stalked through and back 
again, save that one young man shuffling a 
pack of cards raised his eyes and gave a short 
laugh, before he said, 

“That feller looks like a regular night- 
mare.” 

Meloon used afterwards to try to remember 
that journey, but he could never recollect any- 
thing distinctly, save the instant when he had 
pushed Hildreth towards the engine. The 
fact that he had almost simultaneously pulled 
him back was blurred in his memory. 

The impulse to destroy what stood in his 
way kept fresh in his mind; it revealed an 
abyss in himself which terrified him, and 
which in a way seemed as alien as if it had 
been a glimpse which he had had into an- 
other man’s soul. Over and over he asserted 
that it was impossible—he could never have 
done such a thifig. 

In due time he reached the village, where he 
left the stage. A neighbor offered him a seat 
in his cutter; but Meloon said he would walk. 
He knew that he could never listen to that 
man’s talk; and he had a strange feeling, deep 
down in him somewhere, that he might tell 
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that he had just tried to push a human being 
in front of a Jocomotive. It was true he had 
pulled him back; he had been given time to 
do that—time and a saving grace. At this 
latter clause Meloon mocked. 

It was not a pleasant thing to have a man’s 
life stand between you and happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

WITH TROOPER 

ELOON did not go across the fields. 

He let his neighbor drive on ahead in 

his cutter until he was out of sight in 

the vivid color of a brilliant afternoon. The 

unbroken snow emitted a white glow. The 

mercury was five below zero, but there was not 
a breath of wind. 

Meloon strode forward over the creaking 
snow, his breath making a vapor in front of 
him, bits of ice gathering on his mustache. 
A mile or two away, in this direction and that, 
on hill-sides, but usually in valleys, here and 
there, were little farm-houses, with columns 
of smoke going straight up into the air. 
Sometimes these houses were painted white, 
but the white showed dingy against the snow. 
The stretches of firs and pines were blue 
black; only the erect boles of the birches 
seemed white even on a day like this. 

Meloon knew that there would not be a 
house on this road for the distance of several 
miles, and he was glad of it. He reckoned 
that this air would sweeten and clarify his 
thoughts; he felt as if he were throwing his 
soul open to the pure strength of the atmos- 
phere. How could there be in this world two 
places so different as this New Hampshire 
country and that city which he had just left? 

His pulse beat less turbulently. Though 
he was not young, and ought to have known 
better, he took heart of grace, and actually 
believed that this emotion of calm was but the 
presage of healing. The odor of the New 
Hampshire winter was in his nostrils, and he 
fiung up his head that he might breathe still 
more deeply. 

“T’ll begin to lead a sane life again,” he 
said. “To plod on here in the country—to 
read—to play my fiddle—to have all emotion 
expend itself on my dog and my horses—bet- 
ter still, to do without any emotion—ah,” 
another deep breath, “I shall pull myself to- 
gether yet.” 

He went on steadily for a mile, his courage 
and his hope rising every moment, even con- 


scious, in the stimulation of this atmosphere, 
of a quiver of animal spirits. Then he turned 
a curve in the downward road, and stopped 
short. He had been dreading this place, and 
yet, at the same time, that he might come here 
alone had been one of his reasons for declin- 
ing the offer of a seat in the cutter. Straight 
away at his right he could see his own house. 

It was here that he had shot the bear, been 
thrown from his carriage, and here that Billy 
had found him, She had been kind—divinely 
kind. She had loved him. He could look 
back and see everything illuminated by the 
light that had come too late. But he had been 
blind then; still even now he did not wonder 
at his blindness. It had been fate leading 
him—or had it been God? Did he need more 
discipline in life, and was this God’s way of 
dealing it out to him? 

All at once, as a newly come light snow is 
shaken from a tree by a gust of wind, the 
sight of this place, and the memory of Billy’s 
voice, as she had come to him here, shook from 
him all of that shallow belief in the retrieve- 
ment of himself which he had felt a moment 
before. In an instant he was unmanned. 
Heart and soul cried out for this woman who 
loved him and whom he loved. A demon of a 
wish darted through him—a wish that, having 
pushed Hildreth towards death, he had not 
pulled him back. Why had he saved him? 
Let that man be careful and not come in his 
way again. From a man with high aspira- 
tions, Meloon became a furious animal whose 
mate has been torn from him, It was as if 
he had fangs and claws with which to destroy. 
When he recalled how Billy had said, “ I love 
you,” but a few hours before, he could have 
gnashed his teeth. His eyes burned. Every- 
thing about the whole affair was maddening. 
That he should have visited the girl at her 
hotel and should not have spoken—even then 
it was not too late; but when he had gone back 
she told him she had just married Hildreth. 
Then he was as much too late as if years had 
passed. 

He sprang along down the road, between 
the banks of snow. He had a fancy that he 
was like a brakeman who tries to make the 
brakes take a grip on the speed of the wheels. 
Perhaps, if Meloon had been younger, his 
nature would have been more pliable. 

“There are a thousand things to live for,” 
he cried. “ How has the world changed since 
before I saw her? It has not changed by a 
hair’s-breadth; I'll get comfort out of it yet. 
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I won’t be defrauded because I’ve met that 
girl.” 

Far off, down below, he heard a dog bark. 
The sound came sharply in the still air. That 
was Billy’s dog. Very well, he would shoot 
Billy’s dog; he wouldn’t have the creature 
about where he could see him. 

She had said she would surely come for him. 
Let her come! He would tell her that there 
were some things that he could not endure— 
a man could not bear everything—and Lotos 
was one of those things. Then she would 
grieve, but he could not help that; she must 
grieve. It would be Hildreth’s place to com- 
fort her when she was sorry. Here Meloon 
shut his hands hard; but he opened them 
again, flung them forward and outward, and 
laughed loudly. 

He was walking fast all the time, and now 
he was not more than half a mile from his 
home. He would presently be at the gate that 
led into the lane. He had met no one; he had 
some luck left, then. 

A shape was galloping up among those scat- 
tering pines and birches—a tawny bulk that 
loped in long reaches over the snow, that 
jumped a wall and tumultuously threw itself 
upon Meloon, eager tongue and breath going 
warmly over the man’s face. 
half crazed with joy. 

Meloon knelt down on the snow; he put 
his arms about the dog and pressed his face 
on the thick yellow hair of his neck. 
thing seemed to break in him, and the man be- 
gan to ery and sob like a child. 





It was Trooper, 


Some- 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
AT HOME 


FTER a few minutes Meloon rose to his 
A feet, the dog keeping close to his legs 
and whining in a joyful tremolo. The 
man hardly knew what had happened to him. 
Ile could not remember when tears had fallen 
from his eyes before. He had never had much 
sympathy with human beings who were mere 
“vessels of emotion.” The fury of his mood 
was quenched. He walked on slowly, but 
without pause, down the lane, the dog at his 
hee ls. 

Mrs. Armstrong had seen him; the door 
from the kitchen was flung open, and she ap- 
peared with her apron drawn up about her 
shoulders. Lotos dashed out by her, nearly 
knocking her down. 

“Hullo, old fellow!” called out Meloon, 
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cheerily. “ There’s nothing like a dog for a 
welcome. Is there, Serissa?” 

Then he was shaking hands with his house- 
keeper, and she was looking at him nervously 
as she asked: : 

“What’s the news, Rawdon? Have you 
seen her? I didn’t know when to expect you. 
I’ve been all in a heap in my mind ever since 
you went. Have you seen her? I s’pose 
you're hungry as a bear, ain’t you?” 

Meloon was standing in the kitchen gazing 
about him. It seemed a year since he had 
been in this room. He began pulling off his 
overcoat. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “I’ve seen her. 
More than that, I’ve heard her in opera. 
You’ve no idea how glorious she is. What 
have you got for supper ?” 

“Oh, I know. She isn’t like any one else, 
I’m sure. Is she well?” 

Mrs. Armstrong was twisting her apron in 
her hands. At this moment she looked small 
and old, and somehow very pitiable. It oc- 
curred to the man that Billy was careless and 
hard; that she trampled on much that was sa- 
ered that she might reach what she sought. 
And then he asked himself, had her mother a 
right to stand between the girl and her voca- 
tion ? 

“Well? Oh yes, in fine condition.” 

Meloon leaned forward and spread his hands 
towards the fire, for the two had now gone 
into the sitting-room. He was getting him- 
self ready to tell of her marriage. The next 
instant he blurted out, 

“She has just married Hildreth.” 

“Oh!” cried the woman; “and she didn’t 
write to me.” 

“You’re glad of it, aren’t you?” roughly. 
“1 sfancy ’twas very sudden—in fact, she 
said so. You approve, I know.” 

“T always did think she loved him, from the 
first. I told you she did.” 

Meloon raised his head and gazed at his 
companion with a questioning intentness. At 
last he drew in his breath slowly and said, 

“Yes, I remember you told me that, and I 
believed you.” 

“Why, Rawdon, is anything the matter?” 

Meloon withdrew his eyes and smiled. 

“ Nothing,” he answered. “The marriage 
is to be a secret from the public at present. 
Did you tell me what you have for supper? 
I’m starving. It’s hungry business, this 
opera-going.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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TAA, the term 


O the uninitiated 
wide difference in interpreta- 
tion and definition. To many 
it means the woman with 
masculine tendencies, such 
as staying out nights, and 

wanting to vote, not to mention a certain 
but suppressed desire to wear trousers, go 
to war, and generally emancipate herself 
from those things she has been brought up 
to do, and elect herself to doing all those 
things she has a mind to do, without regard 
to prerogative or reserved right of the sterner 
sex. 

Others define her as a restless woman who 
cannot be contented with minding her own 
business, but must needs go out and discuss 
some one’s else business in all the exciting 
companionship of other equally minded wo- 
men. 

Far from having masculine tendencies the 
club woman is the most intensely feminine 
creature possible. She never-clubs at night, 
has no desire for trousers (or even bloomers), 
and is against all war, even for men. 

There are, however, two charges in the 
category to which she must plead guilty: 
One is the desire to vote; and the other, the 
tendency to do those things she has a mind to. 

Now I hear some one saying, “I knew it! 
They are all dreadful suffragists, and will 
upset the universe by changing the laws of 
their grandmothers, and doitig unheard-of 
things.” 

Restrain all alarm. 
adjust all things. 

In the mean time a little timely explana- 
tion or qualification of these two admitted 
sins may relieve your mind, and permit you 
to sleep nights without fear of awakening to 
a Woman’s Revolution: 

The desire to vote means,—the vote in her 
club. e:;3 

This desire, however, is so keen as to 
amount to almost a passion. Election day 
always sees a full house and bright interested 
faces, and the contest is long and intricate. 


Time and nature will 


“club woman” is subject to. 


Mr. Bailey of Texas says, “ Women are not 
fitted by nature to become parliamentarians.” 
I challenge Mr. Bailey on that question. 

Nature may have omitted to put in this in- 
gredient in the make-up of woman, but the 
club woman of to-day has supplied the de- 
ficiency. 

Searcely a prominent club woman exists 
who has not taken a course in parliamentary 
usage, and most of them possess a copy of 
Reed’s Rules, which they con diligently. 

This brings us to the second sin. Woman’s 
doing those things she has a mind to. 

The depth of this sin will depend on what 
things the club woman has a mind to do. 

And so far as learned, the things she has 
a mind to do are simple and harmless in their 
nature, and no revolution is on foot against 
law and order. 

She (woman) had a mind to wear short 
skirts in the street, so formed a Rainy Day 
Club. To be sure, she could have adopted 
short skirts without forming a club; but 
fashion was hard to down, and surely there 
is no harm in meeting and wearing sensible 
dress by way of establishing and spreading a 
doctrine of proper attire. 

Art, literature, politics, economics, mutual- 
benefit societies, charities—these form the 
great object and aim—the dreaded things a 
woman has a mind to do. 

In point of fact, the club woman means the 
woman who has discovered her own sex, and 
its possibilities for companionship; and hav- 
ing discovered it, has cast in her lot with 
them for mutual exchange of thought, intel- 
lectual uplift, study, reform, or whatever sub- 
ject appeals to either her tastes, interests, 
sympathies, or sense of duty. 

Of the multiplication of clubs there is no 
end, and small wonder. Women have had so 
little to say to each other throughout the 
ages, so little sought or enjoyed the society 
of one another, that now that the spell is 
broken they can’t say enough to satisfy their 
sense of the deep loss they have sustained in 
the past, or in a measure atone for their 
blindness to the charm of the intellectual or 
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sympathetic companionship of woman for 
woman. 

The conservatism of men on the woman 
question is most flattering. They admire 
and are seemingly satisfied with woman just 
as she has been, and fear any change what- 
ever may impair her usefulness or charm. 
The strong-minded woman is therefore con- 
demned, and the searcher for woman’s rights 
made a target for ridicule or aspersion, with 
a view to deter any change so far as possible. 

A certain well-known theatrical critic said 
lately, apropos of the appointment of a wo- 
man censor for stage productions: “ Place at 
our disposal some highly intelligent, well- 
educated woman who has borne children (the 
more the better), who has a home, and who 
has herself superintended the education of 
her offspring. For Heaven’s sake don’t let us 
contemplate for a moment any of those desic- 
cated (strong-minded) creatures who flaunt 
their names in clubs, who would be insulted 
at the idea of darning a stocking, to whom 
children are interesting (when they belong 
to somebody else), and who are so absorbed 
in missionary work among unfortunates who 
can’t help themselves that they have become 
fanatics! We want to avoid the fanatic,— 
we want some gentle feminine optimist who 
sees the bright side of everything, who be- 
lieves in laughter, whose sense of the ridicu- 
lous is as keen as that of morality, and who 
has no hobby to ride.” 

We answer the critic that clubs neither 
make the woman nor unmake her nature. 
The same kind of woman exists both in and 
out of clubs. Clubs don’t make temperament 
either, so the cheerful optimistic woman is 
balanced by her temperament whether she be 
in or out of a club. 

That such general deductions as quoted 
above are unfair and hastily drawn from sup- 
position must occur to one who pauses to 
reason on the question. 

Here follows a list of requirements set 
forth for the position of woman censor: high 
intelligence, good education, a mother of 
children (more the better), one who has a 
home, one who has herself superintended the 
education of her children, an optimist, one 
possessing keen sense of humor. 

To one who, after reasoning, still adheres 
to the same deductions that club women are 
“ desiccated,” etc., will not the inconsistency 
of the kind of woman: asked for to fill this 
difficult position be granted? 


To take this perfect specimen of a wo- 
manly woman, and invite or subject her to 
do the very work which the strong-minded 
women are asking to do, and whose clamor is 
so unwomanly to you, is this consistent ? 

If any work is to be done, it does not de- 
note fanaticism to ask or even demand a 
part in that work. 

Yet upon this suggestion of a possible new 
field of work to be opened up to woman, it is 
proposed (in advance) to step through the 
ranks of women waiting at the doors of labor, 
and ring the bell at a quiet home, and ask 
that the sweet feminine, optimistic, humorous 
soul presiding over that sacred home come 
out nights and days (leaving her home deso- 
late, as she must), and assume the position of 
censor, which means to listen with modest 
ears, absorb with an intelligent mind, dis- 
criminate with nicety, and finally adjudicate 
upon all the stage has to offer, and pronounce 
upon it,—whether good or bad. 

If the critic’s deductions are true, would 
not the appointment of this sort of woman 
break in upon the harmony of home, spoil an 
ideal woman, and tend to reduce her to a 
state of desiccation like unto that of club 
women or those others termed strong- 
minded ? 

Would not consistency suggest to leave 
such ideal women alone, and take some 
strong-minded woman or a club woman (al- 
ready desiccated), and give her the salary 
attached to the high office of censor? Why 
should the strong-minded woman come out 
and shake the tree, and the gentle feminine 
optimist take all the plums shaken down? 

Don’t prejudge the temperament of all 
strong-minded women to be sour or narrow. 
Turn the X rays on your strong minds and 
your feminine optimists, and you will find 
that, unlabelled, you could not distinguish 
one from the other. 

The difference in the use made of clubs by 
women as compared with that of men is not 
to be counted against her, however mysteri- 
ous and incomprehensible may be her taste 
to the average man. A man goes to his club 
for rest, relaxation, change, or to meet other 
men, and hear the general news. There are 
a few women’s clubs established on this order, 
but not many. Women adopt their clubs, and 
tend and foster them as seriously as they do 
their children. This serious attitude of wo- 
men toward club life is the cause of much 
apprehension in the minds of some men, 
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while to others it represents such a comic 
point of view that they ridicule and make 
light of the whole subject. 

Each in these conclusions has settled wide 
of the truth. One condemns, the other ridi- 
cules; but the woman’s club swings between 
the two points and continues on its way, and 
despite its earnestness has a very good time. 

The earnestness of women in club matters 
is not more surprising to men than it is to 
women themselves. Mrs. Jones wonders 
what induced Mrs. Smith to join the literary 
club, when it is evident she does not care 
for literature in the least, never says a word, 
but sits still and attentive, with meek pa- 
tience enthroned on her stolid brow. Mrs. 
Smith in turn wonders why so intelligent a 
woman as Mrs. Jones need join a literary 
club. She is impressed to awe with the lit- 
erary knowledge and capacity of Mrs. Jones. 

The explanation is simple. Mrs. Jones, 
being full of fact, and interested in litera- 
ture, is made happy by listening to and con- 
tributing to the literary feast. Mrs. Smith, 
on the other hand, comes in order to attain 
a knowledge she fails to possess;—she may 
have nothing to add to the feast but a willing 
and attentive ear, but she has her place, and 
enjoys what the club has to give. 

Women who used to read novels inces- 
santly now go to a club, and listen to a 
paper on some vital question. Is not this 
an improvement on insatiate novel-reading ? 
What possible harm can come in writing or 
listening to papers? Why should the congre- 
gation or association of women together in 
club life tend to make them unwomanly, or 
detract from their gentleness or usefulness as 
one of the forces of society? No sensible 
reasonable answer can be given to either or 
any of these questions. Press any individual 
man making these statements, and he will 
say, “I don’t include women such as you, my 
dear madam, but there are other dreadful 
women.” Yes, there are dreadful women, 
just as there are dreadful men. But the 
dreadful women are not corralled in women’s 
clubs, by any means. Women’s clubs are com- 
posed of all sorts, just as any community is; 
and the dreadful woman is as much dreaded 
in a club as in society or in the home. 

Then, too, it is said women neglect their 
homes in their infatuation and constant at- 
tendance of clubs. 

It is to be deplored that some women do 
neglect their homes; but statistics, if gather- 
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ed, would not show that club women were in 
a majority on this point, and why should they 
be ? 

The hours at which most clubs meet are 
from two to five in the afternoon. Ordi- 
narily, clubs meet but once a week; but even 
should a club meet every day and hold a 
long session from two to five inclusive, we 
cannot see how these hours might not be 
spared from the home without neglect of 
duty. 

Women who never enter clubs count the 
afternoon hours free for calls and drives, and 
it must be a hard-pressed worker indeed, or a 
bad manager, who will not have some hours 
daily free from work, when the spirit may go 
abroad in search of rest and change. 

These would-be fretters about club women 
neglecting homes seem constantly to fear 
babies and children are being abandoned 
while the mother club woman is elevating her 
spirit in high and fruitless discourse. Young 
mothers do not usually frequent clubs. Na- 
ture attends to most mothers of the club sort; 
and while the children absorb her time, the 
mother needs no club nor craves it. It is the 
woman whose children have outgrown the 
need of mother’s arm who frequents clubs. It 
is the mothers of children at school or al- 
ready grown who fill the ranks of clubs. 

There prevails also a very confused impres- 
sion as to what women actually do in their 
clubs, and what their special work is. For 
instance: There are various political-study 
clubs which devote all their time to the ab- 
stract science of polities, economies, or parlia- 
mentary law. Yet these are frequently re- 
ferred to as political organizations, and said 
to be affiliated with one or another political 
party. 

“The Professional Woman’s League” is 
mentioned as being a club composed of ac- 
tresses,— when its membership-list proves 
that writers, artists, and women in all pro- 
fessions compose its body. “ Sorosis” has 
the reputation for setting a premium upon 
fine and imposing bonnets,—when, truth to 
admit, Sorosis women give less thought to 
bonnets than most any other club, and some 
women in it wear hats a decade old. “ Suf- 
frage” advocates are pictured as constantly 
denouncing mankind and preaching the su- 
periority of woman, when, in point of fact, 
the woman-suffragist appreciates and extols 
man, and preaches to woman that it is her 
duty to rise to his level. 
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Notwithstanding all these misunderstand- 
ings the woman’s club is in our midst, and 
we might as well try to comprehend it. Any 
force which draws women together for com- 
mon interest and effort cannot but be helpful. 

When the old sewing circle used to meet, 
what tales of gossip were related of it! The 
sewing circle has passed away, pressed out of 
existence by the sewing-machine. 

The woman’s club is the talking circle of 
the hour. If women must talk (and they 
evidently must), ought they not to be en- 
couraged in their sensible project of selecting 
topics, and writing and talking to a purpose? 

If there exists a distinctive leisure class in 
this country, women may rightly claim con- 
trol of it. 

The society woman uses her leisure for 
social duties,—the club woman for discourse 
and study on various topics. Consciously or 
unconsciously, women are becoming better 
informed, broadened, and drawn into closer 
sex sympathy and understanding by means 
of club intercourse. 

The period of “information ” for club wo- 
men is now upon us. Will it lead in the 
future toward a period of “reformation ”? 
Will the woman of the future talk in her club 
and in her church councils on vital questions 
concerning her own being and relation to the 
world without fear of being termed unwo- 
manly or aggressive ? 

Are the club women of to-day weakening 
those walls of silence about women, so that 
some day the walls will fall down, and wo- 
men-.may speak for themselves and their sex 
with respect and deference ? 

Marriage and divorce are two definite ques- 
tions now before the public which concern 
women equally with men, yet club women are 
silent on this vital question. 

It is not because women, and good, con- 






servative women, do not think keenly on the 
subject. It is because they lack the courage 
to face opprobrium and the unjust censure of 
being pronounced bold or unwomanly if they 
utter publicly their conviction on this matter. 
Yet many timid, shrinking women are laugh- 
ing inwardly at the civilized spectacle ex- 
hibited in the twentieth century of a solemn 
board of men sitting alone, without a wo- 
man’s presence, to determine upon divorce 
laws which apply to the one relation in life 
in which woman must always be an equal 
partner with man—for union or discord. 

Something is still due women in the ques- 
tion of consideration of marriage and di- 
voree regulation, and the twentieth century 
should witness the relief of woman from the 
bondage of conditions of anterior date, and 
the accord to her of “that gentle liberty of 
the higher, wider law.” How true it is that 
both men and women cling to custom or 
prejudice long after they have recognized all 
their fallacy and inutility. 

What the answer to the problem will be 
lies hidden in the future. But the club wo- 
man has come to stay, whether her influence 
is to be merged in great sex or public inter- 
ests, or dissipated in ephemeral amusement. 
Up to the present she has tried her powers of 
study, discussion, and concentration of mind 
upon innocent and deplorably inconsequent 
and trivial subjects. But it must be con- 
ceded that she has done no harm, and hag 
demonstrated the fact that she holds within 
her reach the possibility for the accomplish- 
ment of much good. Having thus tested her 
strength, who can say what the club woman 
of the future may evolve into? 

We earnestly trust the evolution will be 
toward strength and not weakness—the up- 
lift of her sex, and the consequent betterment 
of the world. 





| NEW MEMBER: 
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DINING-ROOM WITH OAK FURNISHINGS AND BLUE CHINA. 








4 DINING-ROOM DECORATED IN MOORISH STYLE. 
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>} WNERS of small houses and 
4 apartments run far greater 
risk of spoiling their dining- 
rooms than those who live in 
larger and more sumptuously 
appointed dwellings. And the 
reason for this is not always 
to be found in either the presence or absence 
of money as a purchasing power, but in the 
presence and absence of good taste and a 
knowledge of the proprieties. Thus the best 
dining-room in the world canrbe spoiled by a 
stiffly starched table-cloth left on from one 
meal to another, the spoons upright in a 
holder, and the casters and peppers huddled 
together to be ready when wanted. And a 
mussed table-cloth, even when clean, spoils a 
room, while the absence of flowers, fruit, or 
some green thing from the table stamps the 
entire household as lacking in a certain feel- 
ing for the beautiful. Money is not always 
necessary to express this feeling. Thus a 
New York woman who has a country house 
believes that all coun- 
try houses like hers should 
be simple and _ suggest 
a freedom from care. She 
is able to buy what she 
chooses, but on her din- 
ner table, which is prettier 
than any other I know, she 
will have glass vases cost- 
ing only ten cents. These 
are filled with ferns, the 
flower of the wild carrot, 
or whatever green thing is 
growing at the time. Of 
course the ten-cent glass- 
es are chosen with refer- 
ence to their beauty of 
shape and their simplici- 
ty, and as the stores to- 
day are full of just such 
glass, the possibility of 
just such a table is easily 
within reach of us all. 

A dining-room should 
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never have anything in it which does not be- 
long there—sewing-machines, baby-carriages, 
and so forth. And yet necessity sometimes 
rules that these very things must be kept in 
it, and sometimes again, that even the din- 
ing-table itself must be set down in a living- 
room. But in such cases nobody could or 
would make any objections, the necessities 
of the cases being recognized. It is only 
when the proprieties have been violated that 
one is not forgiven. You can pardon chil- 
dren’s books, perambulators, and the mother’s 
work-basket in a dining-room, when one rec- 
ognizes that the rest of the house is too small 
to hold them, but one cannot pardon them if 
one sees them there with the white table- 
cloth and the dishes, though clean, left on 
from one meal to another, or with other evi- 
dences of careless housekeeping anywhere ap- 
parent. 

Every dining- room should have its rug. 
The quality of this rug must, however, vary 
with the purchasing power of the individual. 
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PANELLED ROOM. 
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Two things ought to be remembered. The 
rug must not be so thin that it rolls up with 
every chair that is drawn across it, nor so 
thick that no chair can be drawn at all. The 
rug may be laid over a bare floor, a carpet, a 
filling, or a matting. Rugs made of pieces 
of carpeting with a border are never possible 
in really beautiful dining-rooms, and are only 
to be considered when questions of economy 
have to enter in. It must not be understood 
by this that these rugs are in bad taste, but 
simply that they are.a confession of weak- 
ness, as it were—of the necessity of using 
something which a salesman sometimes tells 
you, “though cheaper, is exactly as good as 
the other.” Rugs of every kind are manu- 
factured to-day. The housekeeper has only 
to take the dimensions of her room, state 
what price she can afford to pay, and then 
choose the best that comes within the range. 
Rugs ought always to be lower in color key 
than the rest of the room, or they seem to 
jump up at you, and make a most unplea- 
sant effect. 

Perhaps the ugliest dining-room to be 
found in the world is that of the small rent- 
ed apartment or flat, with its oak chair rail 
and its gilt paper and its overdone mantel- 
piece. The hopelessness of such a room ex- 
ceeds belief. Generally it forms the passage- 
way from the kitchen to the front door. Even 


with these many limitations, which are great, 
one of these, however, can be made interest- 
ing in several ways. The paper must be 
changed. An ordinary cartridge paper may 
be substituted, a flowered paper, linen, bur- 
laps, or even denim. One small apartment 
in New York, which had_been an altogether 
ugly affair, was treated in this way. The 
wood-work was painted white. A blue denim 
was nailed flat on the wall, the housekeepers 
(they were bride and groom) doing the nail- 
ing themselves. The ceiling was white, and 
ran down to a white shelf that extended all 
around the room. On this shelf blue Canton 
plates were arranged. Blue denim curtains 
hung at the windows. This bride and groom 
have since become most prosperous, but they 
have never had a dining-room that was pret- 
tier. 

A young bachelor girl did hers in much 
the same way, except that she substituted a 
flowered paper; one with poppies, for the blue 
denim. Her wood-work, ceilings, and frieze 
were white, and she used the blue Canton 
china plates in the same way, except that 
now and then she relieved the line by a mug 
or a vase of the same ware. Her furniture 
was mahogany. The ugliness, therefore, of 
an apartment dining- room need stagger no 
one. Have nothing in the room that does 
not by actual right belong there. If the 
mirror and shelves over 
the mantel are bad and 
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AND TILED CHIMNEY. 


eannot be taken down, 
fill them with blue plates 
and jugs, but no vases 
unless one to hold a flow- 
er. If the room be so 
small that a sideboard is 
out of the question, have 
a carpenter make an old- 
fashioned 


kitchen cup- 
board without doors, and 
paint it to match the 


room. 

It need not have any 
back, which will make it 
cheaper. This was done 
by a woman who is now 
at the head of a large in- 
stitution devoted to the 
art of designing. The 
lower part of the cup- 
board extended far 
enough beyond the upper 
shelves to admit of hold- 
ing extra dishes, and in 











POSSIBILITIES OF 
reality served as a side-table. Curtains to 
match those at the window were drawn across 
the lower shelves, those over the upper ones 
were always drawn back to show the china 
displayed on them. This was done in a room 
not more than ten by ten, and having one 
door and window. The wall-paper in this in- 
stance ran right up to the ceiling. An extra 


serving-table two and a half feet wide was 
drawn up by the window and out of the way. 
There was no other furniture in the room, the 
dining-table was small, and the chairs were 
Pictures and plaques made the 
the 


ordinary. 
only decoration for the 
whole effect was charming. 

In every well-appointed dining- 
room certain articles must be pres- 
ent—the dining-table itself, and the 
chairs to go round it; a sideboard for 


walls, and 
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On the sideboard the family plate is ar- 
ranged. The spoons are kept in a drawer, 
and, if shown at all, they are laid flat. Spoons 
in cups and holders are altogether out of the 
question. Decanters appear on a sideboard. 
Glass pitchers, however, cups and saucers, 
tumblers, wineglasses, or open bowls must 
not appear on it. Their place is under cover, 
behind glass or closed doors. Corner cabi- 
nets with glass doors come for this purpose, 
those inherited from an ancestor having the 
preference over others, although many are 
manufactured to-day which are, except to the 
person of sentiment or to the collector, quite 















WITH OLD MAHOGANY FURNITURE. 


Sometimes the architect 
builds a closet in the dining-room 


as good. 





ROOM 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


APART MENT-HOUSE 


silver, a serving-table, a side-table, a screen. 
These may all be gorgeous affairs. There is 
one dining-room screen in a New York house 
that cost ten thousand dollars. For ordinary 
purposes one costing a dollar and a half has 
been known to do. Its purpose is to screen 
the pantry door, when opened, so that the 
butler or maid can go in or out, or the dishes 
be placed on the serving-table from the pan- 
try, without the servants being seen. There 
can be two sideboards at times, all depending 
upon the size of the room and requirements 
of the household, and there can be a number 
of tables, but the ordinary housekeeper is 
glad to content herself with few. 


as part of the original structure, fur- 
nishing it with leaded glass doors. It 
may be built on either side of a fire- 
place, or over a table, or in a corner, 
its purpose in every case being to hold choice 
glass and china—that which it is a pleasure 
to look at, or which is interesting to preserve 
as “examples.” Portraits have for many 
generations found a place in the dining-room, 
and for some reason hunting scenes also, and 
pictures of game have been considered appro- 
priate; but the presence of gewgaws, bits of 
bric-a-brac, ribbons, and articles of ephemeral 
ralue have no right to be admitted. Every- 
thing must be stable, dignified, yet cheerful 
and hospitable. The traditions of the fam- 
ily hold sway here, and like a hall, the dining- 
room must express a sense of stability and 
of dignity. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


PRESIDENT LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


|HE outlook for the college wo- 
man is, in the first place, iden- 
tical with the outlook for otl- 
er women of culture or intel- 

KG) ligence. The girl of parts loses 
ee nothing by going to college. 

All she had she holds, and may 
gain with it much moré. College life is not 
an unsexing process, neither is it a course of 
professional training. It cannot place a wo- 
man on any high pinnacle of specialized suc- 
cess. Still less can it take from her anything 
of value which was hers by right of birth. 

The college woman spends four years in 
serious work along lines of effort more or less 
to her liking, and more or less approved by 
generations of experience. She has in this 
time the environment most favorable for 
physical, mental, and moral growth. She is 
under the direction of wise teachers, some of 
them at least the most helpful and inspiring 
persons she will ever know. She has the as- 
sociation of some of the brightest, most de- 
voted, and most successful young women she 
will ever meet. If her college lies to the west- 
ward of the Hudson and the Schuylkill, she 
will number also among her acquaintances 
many forceful, capable, and successful young 
men. Their strength and earnestness will be 
an incitement to her. If she be the right 
kind of girl to begin with, she will gain by 
all this in all womanly ways. She will have 
a broader horizon all her life. Wherever she 
may go, her interests will not be bounded by 
the range of neighborhood gossip nor the in- 
terests of the parish. She should have a 
clearer sense of right and wrong, of true and 
false, of sane and foolish. 

The victims of fraud and quackery, of im- 
posture and pretence, are numbered among 
women each year by the thousands. The col- 
lege women furnish a very small part of this 
quota. There is no better guarantee of a hap- 
py home than woman’s sanity. The college 
woman is better fitted for wifehood and mo- 
therhood than other women because she knows 
more than they do, and has a clearer eye and 
sounder conscience. Wisdom and sanity bring 












the other virtues in their train. The college 
is not the only means of securing education. 
But training and culture must be gained in 
some way, if a woman is to reach her best pos- 
sibilities or to make herself attractive to the 
best of men. “The reddest lips that ever 
were kissed ” promise little happiness if their 
possessor offers nothing else. 

It is true that the college woman has high- 
er ideals of life and makes greater demands 
on manhood than the uncultured woman. No 
doubt as a result of this she may marry later, 
or not marry at all. But surely this is bet- 
ter than to be yoked unevenly. 

The higher culture gives resources for joy 
and action. It gives worth and dignity to 
unmarried life, but it takes away none of the 
joys of true marriage. I know that the idea 
is prevalent that the educated woman is spoil- 
ed for humbler duties, that she will play the 
piano in the parlor while her mother cooks in 
the kitchen, that she is weak in nerve and 
flabby in muscle, less fitted for the stress of 
life, and less willing to do her part in it, than 
her untrained mother or her unlettered 
grandmother. 

As to this I can only say it is not the fact. 
It may be true in some slight degree of the 
sham education in French and music of the 
fashionable boarding-school. These are the 
candy and sweetmeats of education, not its 
solid and nutritious substance. 

A little learning without training is a dan- 
gerous thing. In these days of many books 
the uncultured woman is exposed to many 
new dangers which our grandmothers could 
not know. MHalf-educated mothers are too 
often caught by passing fads—medical, liter- 
ary, and religious. It is among partly edu- 
cated women that worthless books find their 
readiest sale. It is from among them that 
the societies for the promotion of “ the high- 
er foolishness” draw their membership. 
Christian Science, Ralstonism, vegetarian- 
ism, faith cure, relic cure, osteopathy, psy- 
chie experiences, and a variety of delusions 
which real knowledge would dissipate, and 
which now add unprecedented terrors to mat- 
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rimony, derive their support from women 
who have leisure to read, but who have never 
been trained to think. 

The training of the American college of 
to-day opposes to all this the critical spirit. 
It makes for calmness and firmness. The 
college woman is as vigorous in health, as 
firm in step, as clear in brain, as ready for 
real service, as devoted, loyal, and loving 
when she leaves the college as when she en- 
ters it. She knows a good deal better how 
to use her time than her mother did, and how 
to apply her strength. She is ready for her 
part in life, and she has some clear and crit- 
ical sense of the relative value of different 
men and actions. There is no way known 
and none has ever been found which could 
prepare her better, or which could make her 
more ready for her great duties as wife and 
mother. 

All this applies to the college girl, the girl 
who at twenty-one or twenty-two steps forth 
with her bachelor’s degree. What shall we 
say of the outlook for the university woman, 
the woman who fits herself for a definite pro- 
fession, and who spends three more of the 
best years of her life in severe preparation 
for it? 

Most educated women who do not marry at 
once expect to teach. As yet teaching is not 
a profession, and it is practically open to all 
comers. A high-school education or a nor- 
mal-school education will fit a girl to get a 
school certificate, and to earn a little money 
as a second-rate teacher. By such means she 
may pay for her clothes or for the dead birds 
on her hat, or if need be she may support her 
mother or her sisters. With time and expe- 
rience she may come to do really good work. 
But this education does not prepare for teach- 
ing as a profession, and, on the whole, that 
teaching which cannot be made a profession 


is poor business. - 
Even the college course does not fit for 
success as a teacher. Its first function is gen- 


eral education. It furnishes simply a basis 
on which success can be built. For real suc- 
cess one must know how to do some one thing 
well. And this power is just as needful for 
a girl as for a boy. She should have it if 
she is to go out into the world depending on 
herself. 

I was asked not long ago—* Should we en- 
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courage young women to work for the doc- 
tor’s degree?” Should we tell them that suc- 
cess awaits them when this goal is passed and 
urge them to strain every muscle to reach it? 

As to this, it depends on the girl. If your 
encouragement is needed for her decision, do 
not give it. A college training is good for 
every intelligent and healthy girl, no matter 
what place in life may fall to her lot. She 
gains much and loses nothing. But the spe- 
cialization of professional training has its 
lesses as well. It is well to count all these. 
We should not urge a girl to strive for what 
she may not want. As a rule, she will not 
take it when she gets it. As a rule, she will 
not succeed when she takes it. 

The exceptional girl who is fitted for a col- 
lege professorship will push ahead regardless 
of our encouragement. She will find few 
positions open to her when she reaches her 
goal. She will have many days of discourage- 
ment, but in the end her real deserts will be 
sure to find her out. But few of the women 
who have filled college positions have been 
really successful. This is partly because wo- 
men find their joy in feeling rather than in 
achievement. In many cases this is because 
good intentions have been accepted instead 
of real capacity. Girls have been “en- 
couraged ” to do what they were not ready to 
do well. Something like this is true in other 
professions. The woman lawyer is not 
readily accepted as an equal by her brethren. 
Many of these women have worked for noto- 
riety rather than solid acquisition. Those 
who have patiently sought real success find 
a quiet career as counsellors rather than a 
noisy one as advocates. In medicine many 
women have been most useful and successful. 
But the full percentage of triflers and quacks 
is found among women physicians. 

If a girl is fitted for a profession, she will 
distinctly feel a “call” for its work. With 
the call which comes from taste and fitness 
she will not need to be urged forward. But 
this she must know, there is no gallantry in 
science or in art. She will not gain success 
on any but the most exacting of terms, the 
same terms on which a man might win the 
same success. It is a long road and strenu- 
ous which leads to high achievement. It is 
those fit to succeed who never regret the ef- 
fort. 
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SPRING COOKERY 
by Maria ‘Blay fi 









T is a wise cook who 
suits her menu to 
the and 
tempts the capricious 
early spring appetite 


season 


with dishes at once 
delicate and sugges- 
tive of the summer dainties to follow 
later. In the group of dishes described and 


illustrated below are shown different plans 
for using materials at hand. The shoulder of 
lamb with spring vegetables is as toothsome 
in this environment as the expensive spring 
lamb, and a bunch of asparagus served on 
canapés with the delectable sauce mousseline 
affords a course that will embellish the 
simplest of dinners. The directions given 
for these should be fol- 
lowed to 


seasonable dishes 


the letter. 


Bring the two edges of the skin together 
to envelop the stuffing, giving the shoulder 
an oblong shape. Tie the string carefully 
when the sewing is finished. Into a brais- 
ing-pan put a half-pound of larding pork 
cut in pieces, one table-spoonful of but- 
ter, two carrots sliced, two good-sized onions 
sliced, and a bouquet of one branch of celery, 
one small bay leaf, and three sprigs of pars- 
ley. Put in the shoulder, cook eight minutes 
on each side to make it quite brown before 
moistening with one quart of good stock, 
which should cover half the shoulder. Add 
two cloves, four whole peppers, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt; place a buttered pan on the top 
of the saucepan and cover tightly. Braise 
over an even and not too brisk fire for two 
hours, basting from time to time. When 
done, take the shoulder out and put it into 
a roasting-pan with two gills of the gravy, 

previously strained. 





It is this nicety of 
detail which the 
French cooks never 
overlook that in- 
sures the almost in- 
variable perfection 
of food which they 
prepare. 





SHOULDER OF LAMB 
STUFFED 
From a_ shoulder 


of lamb of good size 
saw off the upper 
part of the shank 





Cook fifteen min- 
utes, basting often. 
Meanwhile the bal- 
ance of gravy in 
braising-pan must be 
reduced one - half. 
The following spring 
vegetables must also 
be ready, previously 
cooked : bunch 
of asparagus well 
washed, scraped, 
and cooked in plenty 
of boiling water, 
with half a_table- 


one 








bone, leaving about 
three inches of the 
shank. Remove the 
bone, spread open the shoulder, sprinkle with 
a little salt and pepper, and fill entirely with 
a forcemeat made from one-half pound of lean 
pork meat and one-half pound of lard and 
pork, chopped fine and seasoned with a tea- 
spoonful of salt and two pinches of pepper. 
Veal may be used instead of pork if pre- 
ferred. With a small trussing-needle and 
some fine string sew the parts together. 


STUFFED SHOULDER OF 


spoonful of salt, for 
fifteen minutes. Re- 
move immediately, 
dry in a napkin, and cut the stalks in pieces 
an inch and a half long. One quart of fresh 
pease cooked in a pint of boiling water, sea- 
soned with a pinch of salt, two of sugar, and 
a teaspoonful of butter. Drain well after they 
are cooked. One quart of Brussels sprouts 
cooked in the same way as the asparagus. 
One pint of small young carrots cooked in the 
same way, peeled and drained. 


LAMB. 
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Arrange the vegetables tastefully around 
the shoulder of lamb on a very hot platter. 
Take the reduced gravy, strain, and pour it 
over the vegetables. Put a paper ruffle on 





Ce, 2 
, 

















ASPARAGUS WITH SAUCE MOUSSELINE. 
the handle of the shank, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Serve very hot. 

Leg of mutton, of veal, also fresh ham, may 
be prepared in the same ‘way. 

FISH SOUFFLE 

Cook a sea bass weighing three pounds in 
a court-bouillon made as follows: 

Into the fish-kettle put two quarts of water, 
two sliced one sliced carrot, four 
sprigs of parsley, one bunch of celery, one 
bay leaf, two cloves, four whole peppers, one- 
half table-spoonful of salt, and two gills of 
vinegar. Cook twenty minutes. Add the 
fish, which has been previously washed and 
dried in a napkin, and cook for twenty min- 
utes longer over a moderate fire. Remove the 
fish, pick out all skin and bones, and pass the 
meat through a sieve. Put into a saucepan 
one-half table-spoonful each of butter and 
flour; stir and cook for about four minutes. 
Add slowly, stirring constantly, one-half pint 
of rich cream, seasoned with one teaspoonful 
of salt and two pinches of pepper. Cook three 
minutes, then add the fish, mixing thorough- 
ly. Cool the mixture in a bowl before adding 
the yolks of six eggs; mix well, add the six 
whites well beaten, and mix gently. Butter 
slightly a plain mould, pour in the purée, and 
put into a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

If preferred, this soufflé may be served in 
small individual timbales. Butter the tim- 
bales and spread with very fine bread crumbs. 


onions, 


When cooked, serve at once turned out on a 
platter on a folded napkin. Any other fish 
may be used, the bass being recommended 
for its solid meat. Decorate the top of the 
soufié with prawns, as shown in the illus- 
tration. These may be shelled and arranged 
before putting the soufflé into the oven. 


CANAPES OF ASPARAGUS. 


Scrape and wash well a fresh bunch of 
asparagus; separate the stalks, tying them in 
small bunches, and boil eighteen minutes in 
boiling water, to which one-half table-spoon- 
ful of salt has been added. When done re- 
move at once, as they quickly become water- 
soaked and lose their flavor. Drain in a 
warm towel, and cut in lengths of four 
inches long. Serve on canapés made of dry 
bread with sauce mousseline. 

Sauce Mousseline: Put over a very slow 
fire in a small saucepan the yolks of three 
eggs, being careful to remove every particle 
of the white; stir constantly with a wooden 
spoon; as begins to thicken 
smoothly add one teaspoonful of butter, and 
after the butter is melted a second teaspoon- 
ful, and so on until six teaspoonfuls of butter 
have been used, the stirring being constant. 
Have a half-pint of whipped cream ready, 
add it to the sauce little by little, stirring all 
the time, until the quantity is exhausted. 
Serve at once in a round sauce-boat. Put the 


soon as it 














FISH SOUFFLE. 


asparagus on the canapés on a round platter, 
covered with a napkin, placing the small 
round bowl in the centre. Cauliflower may 
be served with the same sauce. 








THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE 


BY 


MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Basies’ HospITaAL, NEW YORK .~ 


Picst 
TIN talking with many young 
mothers, one discovers how few 
there are who have even the 
slightest idea of how to proper- 
ly and sensibly care for their 
own babies. It seems to be a 
part of the young woman’s edu- 
cation which in these days is entirely neg- 
lected. There are training-schools and courses 
of instruction for almost every one but the 
young mother. A trained nurse-maid is an 
excellent and necessary adjunct to the well- 
regulated nursery, but a trained mother is 
far better. She should be one who can direct 
her untutored maid, or if she has a trained 
and experienced nurse, be independent even 
of that valuable person. 

It is altogether wrong that a mother should 
give her infant over to the care of any nurse, 
no matter how good she may be, and allow 
that nurse to undertake the entire training 
and guiding of the most important part of a 
baby’s life; for a good start in early life 
means everything toward the development 
of a healthy, wholesome life later. There is 
nothing difficult or very intricate in getting 
this proper start in life. Plain, simple 
methods of training, with regular habits, are 
necessary. A new-born baby should not be 
treated as a piece of fragile glass or a ten- 
der hot-house plant; he should not be pam- 
pered and indulged. 

The average child is born healthy, and it 
is an easy matter to keep him so, but do not 
try all sorts of devices and tricks to amuse 
him and hamper his normal development. 
A mother in humoring her child is not for 
one moment considering his good; she is 
simply indulging herself. Once let the little 
will gain precedence and it will hold sway 
and not relinquish it without a struggle. Then 
as the child grows older harsh measures are 
often employed to curb him. Under these cir- 
cumstances punishment is unfair to the child 
whom you have humored and made what he 
is, and the child resents it, and justly. 








Paper 


Begin by being systematic and punctual in 
all that is to be done for the baby. Have a 
time for everything and see that everything is 
done at its proper time. The chief things 
that are necessary for the healthful develop- 
ment of any child are exercise, air, cleanli- 
ness, food, and sleep. 

What kind of exercise should a baby take? 
Well, a most important exercise, which only 
too often the poor infant is not allowed to in- 
dulge in, is a healthy cry. The first act of 
a doctor after the child comes into the world 
is to give him a smart spanking; this is to 
make him cry. The mere fact that an infant 
breathes is not enough; he must inflate and ~ 
expand his lungs to the utmost, if he is to 
live, and a good sharp cry is the only thing 
that will do it. 

Now that the doctor has done his part, see 
that you do not neglect yours. A whining, 
fretful cry is not a healthy one. Every 
healthy baby should indulge each day in a 
certain amount of crying, good healthy 
screams, during which he must draw in his 
breath and hold it for a few seconds, thus ex- 
panding the lungs to the utmost, and in this 
way strengthening the lung tissue. 

Do not pick him up and walk the floor, rock, 
or feed him, every time he cries. Rocking, 
walking, and constant amusement are all very 
bad, tending to overstrain the nerves. The 
child will soon crave constant excitement, and 
in a short time you have a very restless baby, 
whose nerves must be kept strung up to the 
highest pitch all the time. Under these 
conditions a collapse will come sooner or later, 
for no baby can long stand such a strain. 

Fresh air is also most necessary to a health- 
ful development of the lungs. A baby cannot 
have too much oxygen. It is true a new-born 
baby ought not to be taken into the open air, 
but fresh air can be taken into his lungs just 
the same. Begin by having the air in your 
nursery, or any room in which the baby spends 
the most time, changed frequently. See that 
this is done not less than twice a day, and as 
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much more often as is possible. In fact, every 
time the baby is taken from the room open 
the window from both top and bottom, thus 
changing the air, if only for a few moments. 
Should the baby stay most of the time in the 
nursery, then make it part of the daily routine 
to take him into another room once in a while, 
and air the room thoroughly. When it is 
time to bring him back to his own apartment 
wrap him up in a blanket for a while until 
the room is the right temperature; do not, 
however, let this méthod of getting fresh air 
take the place of daily exercise out-of-doors 
when he is a little older. 

Another important part of a baby’s train- 
ing is his bath. The cleanliness which it im- 
parts, the massage of the muscles and skin 
which the bath makes necessary, the health- 
ful glow and reaction which follow, all have 
their little share toward making the healthy 
child. 

Do not be satisfied with or think all that is 
necessary is a little sponging off once a day. 
The body cannot be properly washed in this 
manner. The child is also exposed to the air 
too long when bathed in this way. Put the 
child in the tub each day, a tub with enough 
water to allow him to kick and splash and to 
thoroughly rinse the soap from the skin. This 
is the only kind of bath that should ever be 
given, and it should be given daily in the 
morning, not less than one hour after feed- 
ing. 

Still more important is the baby’s food. 
This should be given with absolute regular- 
ity. Because the baby is asleep do not neg- 
lect his stomach and let him go for hours 
without anything in it. Then again, do not, 
because of this long fast and the fact that he 
is somewhat fretful, feed him every half-hour 
or so; if this is done you are surely sowing 
the seeds not only of trouble, but of serious 
indigestion and much suffering on the part of 
the infant later. 

If regular feeding- hours are established 
and adhered to, such little creatures of habit 
are babies, that when the clock strikes the 
feeding-hour, just so surely will they make 
their wants known, and often a few minutes 
in advance of time. It will not be necessary 
to awaken baby; he will wake himself without 
fail. A child thus regularly fed seldom suf- 
fers from indigestion, although this of course 
depends somewhat upon the kind of food 
given. A well and regularly fed baby is in- 
variably a good sleeper, and a healthy baby 
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will sleep a good part of the time. It will not 
be necessary to coax sleep; take it as a mat- 
ter of fact, and so will the baby. 

After the baby has had his food and been 
made comfortable, lay him on his bed and 
then leave him there. If he should look 
around a little to acquaint himself with his 
surroundings, talk to himself, or even cry a 
little, let him enjoy it without interruption. 
Do not think it necessary to humor him, or 
that a church-yard stillness must prevail. Let 
the nurse or mother busy herself with any 
duties that she may have about the room. The 
ordinary household noises will not disturb 
the baby. He will go to sleep and remain so 
as well as though every sound were hushed; 
it is only a sudden sound coming out of pro- 
found stillness which startles and awakens 
the child. Such a thing as a wakeful baby 
at night ought never to be. 

Arrange his feeding-hours so that his even- 
ing meal will come at seven o’clock. Half an 
hour before this time commence preparations 
for the night. Bathe both face and hands 
with warm water, change the dress for a loose 
night wrapper. Look over his body and 
clothing to see that everything is smooth and 
comfortable and that there are no wrinkles 
or safety pins to crease the soft and tender 
flesh, that the bands are not too tight, that 
the hands and feet are warm, and that he is 
dry. Then put the baby in his crib, turn 
down the light, and give him his bottle, stand- 
ing by to see that he does not go to sleep until 
it is finished. If he is a nursing baby, nurse 
him and then put him in bed, turn down the 
light, and leave the room. There may be at 
first a little struggle—for one night, possibly 
two, but it will last no longer. 

If the baby wakes and cries do not hurry 
to him at once. Wait a few minutes; he may 
grow quiet and fall asleep. If the crying still 
continues, go to him and look him over care- 
fully for any signs of discomfort, not for- 
getting to see if his feet and hands are warm. 
If no cause can be found for the fretfulness, 
turn him on the other side and leave him to 
cry it out. As I have said before, the struggle, 
if there is any at all, will be a short one. 

A very young baby will probably have to 
be fed twice during the night. But make it 
a rule, cast-iron and not to be broken, that no 
visitors, family or otherwise, shall be allowed 
to visit the nursery or disturb the child after 
he is put in his crib and the lights have been 
turned down for the night. 











MAUVE CLOTH GOWN, WITH TUCKED CERISE IVORY SATIN CLOTH, WITH PALE BLUE CLOTH 
SILK WAIST. LATTICE OVER IVORY SATIN. 

















VERY 
S some one color is 
more favored than 
another, and this year, 
while an unusual 
number of colors will 
used, the prefer- 
ence is given to the 
different shades of 
beige and tan. Beige 
is not the same as tan, 
but to the uninitia- 
ted has quite the same 
effect, and charming 
effects are gained by 
using the _ different 
tones of either color. 
In cloth it is especial- 
ly good, and is made 
up with trimmings of 
lace, panne velvet or 
satin that, if they do 
not match exactly, 
shade most harmoni- 
ously. Whether gray 
more 
been 


season 


be 


or beige is the 
becoming 


has 
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FOR THE VERY SMALL BABIES. 


THE BABY’S Ot 


each 
same 


discussed ; has 
much the ef- 
fect on the complex- 
ion, and requires to 
carefully chosen; 
light gray rather 
trying if the skin is at 
all sallow. This un- 
fortunate peculiarity 
may be overcome by 
using a good deal of 
lace about the neck as 
trimming, or by the 


be 


is 








ITING COSTUME. 


the top of the sleeves, 
or at least a _ trim- 
ming that banishes 
the very close-fitting 
effect. This more 
becoming to most wo- 
men; it does not, 
however, apply to all 
sleeves, for many 
gowns are being made 
with sleeves that fit 
very closely at the up- 
per part, as well 


is 


as 








introduction of some 
note of contrasting 
eolor. To illustrate. 


a gown of beige cloth 
with a bolero jacket 
of beige lace has this 
same jacket buttoned 
with fancy buttons of 
turquoise, and around 
the collar is a narrow 
fold of turquoise vel- 
vet; this touch of blue 
makes the costume ex- 
ceedingly becoming 
where before it would 
have been only smart, 
the two terms being 
not at all synony- 
mous. 

The latest authen- 
tic information from 
the highest fashion 
authorities gives the 
news that there is to 
be a little fulness 


at 





LITTLE BOY’S CAPE. 
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BOLERO UNDER-WAIST OF LACE, 


around the lower 
part of the -arm. 
It is to carry out 
the long shoulder 
seams that this 
change has _ been 
adopted. It may 
be done by run- 
ning a _ piece of 
the material down 
over the top of 
sleeve, or a_ three- 
cornered piece in 
the shape of cap or 
epaulette is used, or 
is appliquéd on to 
the material of the 
sleeve. Every ad- 
junct tends to give 
the desired length 
to the shoulder, and, 
if possible, more 
breadth. This is no- 
ticeable in many of 
the gowns trimmed 
with lace, where the 
insertion is carried 
over the top of the 
sleeve, ending in a 


point. 
The newest trim- 
mings, and the 


newest effect of 





DAINTY SUMMER LINGERIE. 


SOMETHING 


NEW IN NIGHT-DRESSES. 


trimmings, are as flat 
as possible. The 
tight - fitting waists 
are coming in, and 
with them the flat 
trimming; unwel- 
come news, for it is 
not a becoming fash- 
ion for every figure. 
It is necessary for 
every woman to 
stand very straight 
in order to have 
these flat trimmings 
look well, and it 
must be confessed 
that many dressma- 
kers are modifying 
their effect by using 
soft bows or rosettes 
wherever it is possi- 
ble. The favorite 
style of waist is the 
accordion - pleated 
chiffon, over which 
is worn a short bole- 
ro of lace that fast- 
ens in front abso- 
lutely flat and 
straight. Above this 
shows the round 
yoke and high stock- 
collar, both quite 
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plain. It is rather curious that this 
flat trimming should be introduced at 
a time when the absolutely plain tail- 
or gowns are not used except for hard 
wear. On the elaborate cloth cos- 
tumes, with all their beautiful trim- 
mings, the lines are unbroken if pos- 
sible, and with braiding or cut-work 
the effect is such that there is no 
break in the line of either length or 
width, and the flat folds or bands of 
machine - stitching have no edges to 
stand up. When the flat cloth trim- 
ming is used at the edge of the over- 
skirt it is sewed close to the material 
of the gown, leaving even the raw 
edge, in order that there shall be no 
deviation from the flat surface. 

The skirts fit, if possible, more 
closely than ever around the hips. 
This in spite of all the tucks and 
pleats that are in fashion; they flare, 
however, more than ever around the 
foot, and are finished inside with 
quantities of ruffles and flounces. The 
same rule applies to the thin materi- 
als as to the cloth and heavier goods, 
for the idea that has to be carried out 














































is to have everything as straight up 
and down as possible, and the slender 
figures are considered vastly smarter 
than the stouter ones. Which is 
rather a paradox in view of the fact 
that flat trimmings are more becom- 
ing to rather stout figures. When 
the flounced skirts are worn the 
flat effect, of course, is more diffi- 
cult to obtain, but there is not one 
inch more fulness in the flotinces 
than is necessary, while the skirt 
upon which they are sew- 
ed fits closely to the figure, 
and is made over a lining 
that fits more closely still. 
For street wear, and for 
morning gowns 
in summer, the 
skirts are to be 
decidedly short- 
er, and some are 
made to quite 
clear the ground, 
or, at all events, 
to stand out 
from the figure, 
BLUE FOULARD:’WITH ECRU GUIPURE TRIMMING, AND ROSE SILK BELT. so there is no ap- 
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pearance of a train. For in- 
door wear the long trains arc 
still used, and in the thin ma- 
terials, like crépe de Chine, the 
trains are liried throughout 
with surah silk, dull satin, or 
the softer qualities of taffeta. 
As few petticoats are worn as 
possible, and those are fitted 
without any fulness in order to 
preserve a slender effect. 

In mohair (and alpaca) are > 
some charming new qualities 
and colorings, and it will be a 
fashionable material this sea- 
son. Gowns made of it are 
trimmed with stitched bands 
of the same material, and have 
loose fronts to the waists and 
jackets of bright colored East- 
ern embroidery, or are trimmed 
with flat bands of embroidery 
in bright colors. The heavy 
quality of lace in red and 
white, known as Russian lace, 
is considered particularly 
ALPACA BATHING SUIT. smart with dark blue or black 

mohair, alpaca, or brilliantine 
—practically all the same ma- 
terial — while the smartest of 
beige brillantines shows a pret- 
: ty front of éeru linen embroid- 
ered with Turkish embroidery 
done in yellow silk. These ma- 
terials are much more wiry 
than the crépe de Chine, the 
soft wools and similar fabrics 
that have been among the nov- 
elties of this season, which 
would seem to indicate that by 
midsummer some quite new 
styles may appear. In the 
meantime the woman who buys 
a soft-finish, pliable quality of 
mohair or brilliantine, and has 
it made up in coat and skirt 
with a fancy front of embroid- 
ery or to wear with shirt- 
waists, may be quite sure she 
is making a good investment. 
This, if it is a gown intended 
for hard wear or for travelling; 
for rather smarter occasions, 
and for wear at the sea-shore,~ 
the white mohairs will be found 
SPRING GOLFING COSTUME. among the prettiest gowns. FOR WHEELING. 





YACHTING DRESS. 
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THE NEW SHIRT-WAIST. 


Pink and blue hats with short chiffon capes 
to match are among the latest novelties. They 
are shown in different shades of color, of 
tulle, chiffon, and even fancy straw, and are 
all on the picturesque order, and suitable only 
for midsummer. Many of the hats are with- 
out anytrimming of flowers or feathers, while 
others again are heavily trimmed with arti- 
ficial fruit—a late and very popular fashion. 
A pale green hat of this sort is in the toque 
shape trimmed with bunches of purple and 
green grapes, and the cape designed to be 
worn with it is an absurd affair in green chif- 
fon tied with purple ribbons. These fash- 
ions are decidedly conspicuous, and bound to 
be short-lived, but as they are among the nov- 
elties of the season call for comment. In 
contrast to them are the hats made of light 
fancy straw and chiffon combined, and 
trimmed with one large artificial flower and 
three or four small buds. While on the sub- 
ject of hats there must be included the poke 
bonnet of small size in fine straw that has 
white ribbon around the crown, and white rib- 
bon strings. The brim inside is faced with 
chiffon caught down with one small bunch of 
flowers. 
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NEW KIMONO. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 283. 


THE NEW KIMONO. 


HE new Harper’s Bazar kimono, of 
which two illustrations are given, may 
be treated effectively in foulards, wash 
silks, India weaves, or lawns. The fulness of 
the skirt may be pleated according to the 
notches which will be found upon the pat- 
tern, or gathered into the yoke. The pat- 
tern. provides for two box-pleats on each side 


ee 


of the front, and three similar pleats in the 
back. It consists of one-half of yoke, ‘fall 
sleeve (to be pleated or gathered into arm- 
hole), band for sleeve, and wide collar-band 
passing about the neck as shown in the first 
illustration. Where ruffied trimming is pre- 
ferred, these bands may be omitted. The 
pattern provides for deep hem, and is perfor- 
ated to show how short kimono length may 
be obtained. If the garment is to do service 
as an invalid’s wrap it may be lined through- 
out with veiling or thin flannel of contrast- 
ing shade. Where lawn, cotton crépe (a very 
serviceable medium), or Persian figured fou- 
lard is to be employed and the garment is to 
be used as a cozy lounging-robe for summer 
wear, it will not need to be lined. An end- 
less variety of pretty effects may be secured 
in kimonos by introducing yoke and bands 
of plain color with skirt and sleeves of Ori-. 
ental silks or lawns. White wash silk, lawn, 





KIMONO WITH RUFFLES. 








CUT 


or batiste may be embellished with pale pink, 
mauve, or blue silk bands and yoke. If ruf- 
fles are used the material for same should. be 
cut on the straight of the goods and of uni- 
form width—viz., five inches deep. The cost 
of the new kimono pattern, which may be had 
in varied sizes, is 30 cents. 

Nine yards of material 27-30 inches wide 
will be required to make this kimono for a 
person of medium size. 


FROCK FOR SMALL GIRL 
OW-NECKED and short-sleeved gar- 


ments for children are among the most 
rational of fashion’s decrees for the coming 
summer. Several frocks having these fea- 
tures already have been published in pattern 
form. The new garment illustrated on this 
page is one of the prettiest devised during the 
present season. It is suitable for treatment 
in thick or thin goods, nainsook, lawn, Swiss 
muslin, or piqué or any of the new linens. 
The pattern consists of one-half of gored 
skirt and belt, one-half of blouse front of 
bodice, one-half of back of same, together 
with plain foundation waist, outer and lining 
full shoulder ruffle, band for 
sleeve, and small yoke band for back and 
front of waist. The pattern is carefully per- 
forated to show position for placing the in- 
sertion that trims the front of the blouse, and 
notched to show exact position for gathers. 
The skirt provides for a three-inch hem. 

In making the sleeves it will be found a 
decided advantage to lift the foundation or 
lining sleeve before basting the outer portion 
into position upon same. 

The gored skirt of the present model makes 
the design an especially desirable for 
wash for the cutting over of 
dresses that have served larger members of 
the family—a not unusual undertaking in 
families that include several growing girls. 
For party occasions very ‘pretty effects may 
be obtained from this design by employing 
point d’esprit and interlacing baby-ribbons in 
triple rows, according to the perforations 
marked upon the bodice pattern. Even close- 
fitting waists that are low-necked should be 
finished at the top with a drawing cord or 
ribbon, with which to regulate the size of the 
neck according to the comfort of the wearer, 
and this method of finishing is recommended. 

To make this frock for little girl of four 
years 314 yards of material 27-30 inches wide 


sleeves, one 


one 
materials or 
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will be required, to which should be added 34 
of a yard additional for each succeeding size. 
This quantity allows for ruffles over shoul- 
ders and lower portions of sleeves, but will 
not provide for ruffle on skirt. 


BOLERO CORSET-COVER 


HIS dainty garment pattern is in two 
pieces. These represent one-half of the 
back and one-half of the front of the finished 





FROCK FOR SMALL GIRL. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 284. 
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under-bodice. Fitting is accomplished at the 
dart, under-arm, and back seams. The back 
of the garment is rounded at the neck to cor- 
respond with the form of the front. The curv- 
ing of the lower edges which occurs at the 
front of the garment obviates all possibility 
of disfiguring folds of material at this point. 
The garment may be trimmed with narrow 
lawn embroidery edge or thread-lace. It may 
be finished with plain bias band neck-facing, 
through which narrow ribbon is drawn, or 
with plain fixed cording, as preferred. If de- 
sired the pattern may serve with equal success 
in the making of fancy pale-toned taffeta or 
lace boleros, such as are much worn at present. 
Where employed for the latter purpose the 
pattern should be laid upon a fold of silk, and 
the allowance for seams which is indicated 
upon the tissue-paper pattern should be folded 
in or trimmed off. Three-quarters of a yard 
of cambriec will be sufficient to make this gar- 
ment for a figure of medium size. 
of the pattern is 20 cents. 


The price 





BOLERO CORSET-COVER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 285. 
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NEW TRIANON FICHU. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 286, 


THE TRIANON FICHU 


MOST useful addition to the summer 

wardrobe is the fichu which adds a touch 
of the picturesque and fashionable to even the 
plainest gowns. The new pattern for the Tri- 
anon fichu is perfectly designed. It will be 
published in one size (36-inch bust) only. 
The lines of the folds are indieated on pat- 
tern. Provision is not made in the latter for 
the ruffles, which may be of knife-pleated 
mousseline de soie, fine lace, or the gathered 
material. The pattern is shaped to include 
narrow stole foundations, upon which the 
ruffles are placed that ornament the front. 
One yard of mousseline de soie, mull, or point 
d’esprit will suffice for making, to which must 
be added material or lace for ruffles. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


A. E.—What 
arrangement of your furniture is the fact that 
nothing seems to have had any reason for being 


impresses me most about the 


where it is. You have not grouped the various 
articles—suggested the concentration of interests 
in one part, the leaving of restful spaces in oth- 
er parts. Neither have you studied convenience 
in other directions. Then, too, you have, as you 
recognize yourself, wofully mixed up your wicker, 
mahogany, and walnut, until nothing has any 
suggestion of a continuity of thought in any part 
of the room. A chair should only be placed 
where it suggests use, and when you find that 
visitors or members of a family are inclined to 
move in this or that direction, arrange the chairs 
and with reference to their inclinations; 
have a chair, for example, where the formal vis- 
itor can sit, or the timid one by the door, or the 
dear friend who wants to draw up by you for a 
comfortable chat, or the head of the house who 
wants to read in quiet. Study into these questions 
and you will have no further trouble. Strip one 
room, even at the risk of bareness, of inappropri- 
ate pieces, keeping, for instance, all mahogany 
for the parlor. The statue of Venus by the front 
window is misplaced; so is the palm by the fire- 


sofas 


place. Chairs or sofas belong by the fire, not 
plants. Put the Venus where the old walnut 
table now stands. Study into what you want 


your parlor to represent — comfort, hospitality, 
welcome, or formality. Every successful house- 
holder does this. If a visitor looks uncomfort- 
able in one place, never let a chair remain in 
that place overnight. Concentrate your inter- 
ests; use the fireplace for coziness, the windows 
for light, and the chairs for drawing together. 
If you do not know how to do this in detail, write 
again to me. 


A Suspscriner.—An advantage of mahogany is 
that, like well-bred persons, it adapts itself grace- 
fully to almost any environment. I like it best 
with bare floors and rugs, or with mattings, rath- 
er than with those heavy carpets which look as 
though they were only shaken once a_ year. 
Those velvet carpets, by-the-way, are now cut 
into rugs, without borders, but nothing is better 
than an Eastern rug, which you should get by 
all means if you can. You are quite right about 
the rope portiéres and those which catch the 
dust, but I am sorry to disagree with you about 
lace portiéres. Curtains at doors serve two pur- 
poses—they break up the hard lines, and they 
keep one room concealed from the other. You 
can see through lace; therefore it can only be 
used to break a line. If you find it serves your 
purpose, well and good, but I should be afraid. 
My inclination would be toward taffeta or dam- 
ask, both shedding dust. You could still have 
white, you know, which is really what you want 


perhaps, the freshness of the lace appealing to 
you. There are Japanese white silk worked with 
gold and yellow that you might like; and white 
taffeta with gold braid would be lovely. You are 
right, too, about chenille. I too would prefer a 
denim or a printed cotton. Some are very pret- 
ty. Do not, however, overdo a cheap material by 
trimming it with lace. 


C.—First, thank you for your very cordial 
note. And then let me congratulate you on the 
possession of that delightful old house. In call- 
ing it “ hopelessly square” you have overlooked 
its good proportions. Those columns on the cor- 
ner are excellent. Your diagram shows things 
hopelessly stiff in-doors. All the furniture is 
against the wall—an arrangement to be recom- 
mended when rooms are small and space has to 
be considered; even then, only when the lines 
have been broken by a proper distribution of 
chairs, tables, plants, flowers, and draperies. 
Pull out the sofa, putting it at right angles to 
the fire. Many advantages will be gained. Any 
one going to that closet can then pass back of 
the sofa; it will also be nearer the fire. Put a 
table at the end of the sofa,in this way concen- 
trating your interests. Pull out the big chair 
on the other side and make it seem part of the 
fireside plan. Put a big writing-table in front 
of the east window, and on it keep plants and 
flowers. The piano should go at right angles to 
the wall. Instead of so many small rugs, get one 
that covers most of the room. Put the fur rugs 
where they will not be tripped upon, but add 
comfort—before a chair or sofa. In the closets 
use smaller shelves to fit the books. Otherwise 
leaded panes on the upper half of the doors, but 
never curtains before books. Their colors are 
decorations in themselves. Hide the pamphlets, 
and put some of your rare bits of china in that 
other closet. No stained glass, please, in any 
window, unless a soft yellow. It introduces too 
many distracting colors. In cathedrals, great 
halls, or dining-rooms there are no colors in the 
room to clash. Good glass is very expensive, and 
poor is intolerable. You are probably tired of 
your rooms, and a change of color will be as good 
as a change of air. Try green walls with yellow 
at the windows, the paint a darker green, which 
is always better unless the wood-work is beauti- 
ful enough to accentuate. Keep to quiet tones, 





and get rid of superfluous belongings. Study 
comfort and coziness, and introduce flowers, 


plants, and sofa cushions. No silk linings to 
glass doors—outside the door if necessary. Keep 
the grille-work and ruffle the thin curtains, loop- 
ing them back. I am sorry that I like none of 
your samples, except the plain yellow one. The 
gilt and red border is very bad, and I should not 
use it if I were you. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


MartTHa.—What a good idea—to give an in- 
formal at home on the first anniversary of your 
wedding day! Yes, you could give the entertain- 
ment in the evening, and have it small and in- 
formal and invite only fifty persons, although an 
informal evening tea is not entirely de rigueur. 
There will be nothing improper about having the 
at home from seven until ten o’clock, even if it 
is not customary, and in June it can be made so 
much more attractive as an evening than an 
afternoon function. But I shall have to give 
you directions for an evening tea, which would 
not be entirely suitable if it took place from four 
until seven o’clock in the afternoon. For in- 
stance, your guests will probably all stay longer 
than they would at an ordinary daytime tea, and 
you must allow for more being present at the 
same time; you will have to provide a little more 
elaborate collation and more of it than for an 
entertainment in the afternoon; and as your 
guests will no doubt wear dressier attire than 
they would in the daytime, a dressing-room might 
be required, whereas at an ordinary tea there 
would be no use for it. My idea for the at home 
is as follows: Send out the invitations about ten 
days before the tea; use your ordinary visiting- 
card, with, in the lower corner, the form 
“ Thursday evening, June twenty-first, from sev- 
en until ten o'clock.” 

Put the cards into envelopes which fit them 
exactly, and address the envelopes which are sent 
to a married couple to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Smith. Inside envelopes are not required. On 
the evening of the tea the rooms should be plea- 
santly lighted— no glare, but as much candle and 
lamp light softly shaded as possible. The dec- 
orations should be greens and daisies, which are 
easy to get and cost little or nothing. Have big 
bowls filled with the flowers combined with ferns 
and growing green plants. Boeughs of blossoms 
or of green leaves alone make a charming deco- 
ration for the mantel-shelves and fireplaces, and 
small fir-trees are pretty in the corners. The 
centre-piece of the refreshment table may be a 
bowl of daisies and ferns. When the guests ar- 
rive, the maid as she opens the door may ask the 
ladies if they wish to go to the dressing-room, 
and give them the option of removing their hats 
or not, as they prefer. You should stand to re- 
ceive in the parlor; and on this occasion—as its 
reason is an anniversary of your wedding—you 
ean defy tradition and have your husband stand 
by you to receive also. By all means have a lit- 
tle music; arrange with friends beforehand some 
kind of a musical programme, and have them 
play in turn during the evening at intervals—it 
will be a good variation from the conversation. 
Ask two women relatives or friends to dispense 
hospitality at the refreshment table, one sitting 
at each end of the table, which should be spread 
in the dining-room and dimly lighted by candle- 
light alone. At one end iced tea in tall pitchers 
should be served into glasses, and some other 
drink besides — orangeade and lemonade, ginger 
ale and sarsaparilla combined, or lemonade and 
ginger ale in combination; any of these is a de- 
licious hot-weather beverage. At the other end 
of the table have hot coffee served with whip- 


cream, or, if you prefer, just tea or chocolate. 
The ices should be served from the pantry if they 
are ice-creams or sherbets; but café parfait or 
any frappé, or, a most delicious mixture, whip- 
cream flavored with crushed strawberries and 
partly frozen, may be served from a big punch- 
bowl into small giasses from a side table in the 
drawing-room, or from one side of the big table. 
Besides articles mentioned, all that is necessary 
to offer is cake and sweet sandwiches, biscuits 
and candy—strawberries are “ mussy” to serve 
and not necessary. 


Mary G.—Your understanding that an invita- 
tion to several at homes, or “ days,” requires only 
one visit—on one of the days—and no after-call 
is correct. To call on the bride on either of her 
two at homes fulfils your social duty towards her 
and puts her in your debt for a visit. Leave a 
card always in calling at any tea, at home, re- 
ception, or similar function. In the instance 
that you quote—an invitation is received to a 
bride’s at home given in the house of her mother- 
in-law, where her sister-in-law also receives— 
your obligation is to call on the bride on one of 
her “days,” even if the chief hostess, the mo- 
ther-in-law, who is an older resident of the place 
than you, has not yet paid you the polite “ first 
call.” If she has neglected to do her duty so- 
cially towards you, it is certainly no reason why 
you should not do what is correct towards the 
bride; the fact that she receives in her mother- 
in-law’s house makes no difference. It is a little . 
embarrassing to know what to do with one’s 
cards when a hostess opens her own front door; 
the best plan is to put them on the hall or parlor 
table, saying naturally and easily that the reason 
for doing so is to remind the hostess to return 
the call soon. This is a case where some tact is 
required. 


Mrs. E. H. A.—Some suggestions for deco- 
rating the stage where Commencement exercises 
will be given, the colors of the class being purple 
and gold? My first thought is to advise for the 
purpose a quantity of cheap purple cheese-cloth, 
which drapes beautifully. Festoon this in grace- 
ful folds about the walls of the stage, catching 
the loops with rosettes of yellow cheese-cloth ; it 
will make an attractive arrangement of the class 
colors. The ugly wings of the stage scenery 
must be hidden; and to do this effectively, sew on 
to sheets of heavy unbleached muslin or any 
heavy goods a quantity of boughs of green or 
little branches, and nail the sheets on to the 
wings, having the festoons of the cloth come 
above the green. This can be easily done, and 
nothing is more effective. For the floor of the 
stage, borrow all the rugs that you can, and lay 
them about; have big bowls filled with boughs of 
apple and cherry blossoms, and vases of the same 
flowers on small tables which stand back of the 
stage. If the Commencement comes too late in 
the vear for the blossoms, use daisies instead for 
the decorative flower. I know you will be satis- 
fied with the result of my advice if you carry it 
out; I have seen just such a stage for a school 
Commencement, and it was charming. 























AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 


JACK. “ Sytvra—” 
SYLVIA. “ Yes?” 


JACK. “ AFTER CONSULTING YOUR HEART—” 


SYLVIA. “ YEs.” 


JACK. “ Do You THINK YOU WOULD—” 


SYLVIA. “ Yes!” 
JACK. “ Marry—” 
SYLVIA. 


“Yes! YES!” 


JACK. “ GEoRGE IF HE WERE TO ASK YOU?” 


IMPRESSED 
He. “I have just returned from a little rail- 
road trip, and the scenery did me good.” 
Sue. “ Nature was grand, was she?” 


He. “ Yes; and I have never seen the adver- 
tisements in more gorgeous colors.” 





WILLING 


Wire (at the play). “Do you suppose the 
diamonds on that pretty soubrette are real?” 

Huspanp. “I don’t know; but if you say so, 
I’ll go around and find out.” 


WANTED TO BE SURE 
First NEw-YORKER. 
really here?” 
Seconp New-YorkKer. “I 
Why?” 


“T was wondering if I hadn’t better put on my 
winter underwear.” 


“TI wonder if spring is 


don’t know. 





FORCING HER INTO IT 


“ What made him propose to her in French?” 
“He accidentally overheard that the only 
French word she could pronounce was oui.” 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


“Some time ago,” said Von Blumer, “I 
bought a book on How to Exercise, with life-giv- 
ing hints for the wise, and I can assure you it 
was one of the most satisfactory investments 
that I ever made.” 

“Til bet,” said Witherby, “that you didn’t 
follow the directions and keep it up more than 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Then you lose your bet,” replied Von 
Blumer, calmly. “I began by jumping up and 
down on my toes every morning before breakfast 
until my back teeth were loose. I took a cold 
bath every day, sir, for a week, until I had bron- 
chitis, laryngitis, tonsilitis, a hacking cough, 
pains in my chest, and all the other symptoms. 
Slowly recovering from this, I lay on my back 
and lifted my heels fifty times, went through 
eighteen chest movements, one spinal . column, 
two deltoid, three biceps, and a couchee-couchee 


hip movement. I kept it up for a week more, un- 
til 1 was lame and sore from my head to my 
feet. It took me nearly a month to recover.” 

“If that’s the case,” exclaimed Witherby, “ | 
should like to know where the satisfaction comes 
in. 

Von Blumer smiled. 

“Why, my dear boy,” he said, “isn’t it a 
source -of lasting satisfaction for any man to 
know that he has the constitution to stand 
treatment like that and still live?” 





AN UNPROPITIOUS TIME 


He (impulsively). “Wl see your father and 
end all uncertainty at once, darling.” 

SHE (cautiously). “No, no. Wait till next 
week or the week after, dearest.” 


He. “ Why?” 
Sue. “ He’s breaking in a new pair of shoes.” 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY 
A STORY WITHOUT WORDS 
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The Summer Exodus 


IRECTOR MERRIAM of the Census Bu- 
[) reau has been obtaining official figures con- 

cerning the instability of family life in 
New York. Of 7000 families interrogated, 2100 
have replied that they will leave town for the 
summer. Mr. Merriam says that this seems in- 
credible to him, but that is because the Di- 
rector of the Census comes from the West, where 
the habit of sacrificing family unity to the moods 
of the weather is not so common as it is in the 
East. Details of the financial and moral loss 
directly traceable to the custom of breaking up 
happy homes in the summer would make a start- 
ling chapter. The risk incurred in every instance 
is based on one reason chiefly —the children 
need to go to the country. Now children in gen- 
eral absolutely need to go to the country about 
as much as they need to go to a circus for the 
education that seeing the animals provides. Then 
the country charms available to a man’s family 
in the summer (on all but a princely income) 
are healthy just as some other things in life 
people will recommend to you are healthy. If 
they do not kill you, they make you feel well 
—after they are over with. With the benefit of 
a summer exodus always in doubt, there is a 
certain loss involved in money spent on separate 
maintenance for the divided family. A man can- 
not live by bread alone, nor by free lunches, just 
because his family is away and he needs to be 
very saving. There is cost of keeping the husband 
at home added to the expense of board bills for 
the wife and children, and beyond this is the 
greater loss resulting from interrupting and up- 
setting household order. Stability in affairs and 
poise in the persons interested are primary con- 
siderations in the problem how to keep a family 
happy on an average income. Directly opposed 
to these are the mental unrest and financial up- 
heavals made inevitable by breaking up the fam- 
ily from June until September. Also—a _ pass- 
ing thought—there is the human nature of the 
forsaken husband and father. If in the begin- 
ning it was “not good for man to be alone,” 
how can it be so to-day, in the season of roof 
concerts and summer girls? The wise woman 
will think of all this when she makes plans for 
going to the country. 


The Household in the Government 


N appropriation of several hundred thousand 

dollars made by Congress for the Agricultu- 
ral Department arithmetically expresses to what 
extent inequalities of sex govern the provisions 
of the United States government. The Agricult- 
ural Department is the splendid paternal feature 
of our government. Anything that men, and es- 
pecially Congressmen, want they get from this 
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department. They get seeds for all their con- 
stituents, they get goldfish for all the little chil- 
dren of their constituents, and the constituent 
who lately wrote to a member asking for a sup- 
ply of chickens from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment may have to wait awhile, but is bound 
sooner or later to get what he wants by a special 
appropriation from Congress equipping the de- 
partment for the distribution of eggs. In the 
latitude of its organization there is nothing on 
earth the Agricultural Department cannot do, 
and little it has not attempted. This paternal 
function of the government has even done much 
of interest to women, but in a purely man fash- 
ion, rendering results unpractical. 

There ought to be a household bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture with a woman at its 
head, so that the scattered work along household 
lines now being done by the department might be 
assembled and directed to practical ends. Cer- 
tain general divisions of the department are mak- 
ing reports and recommendations concerning how 
to get rid of households pests, which amount to 
nothing because such reports seldom if ever get 
to housewives, but are lost in the shuffle of an 
indiscriminate agricultural output. Then there 
are Professor Atwater’s extensive food investiga- 
tions, which should be published and circulated 
with particular reference to bringing them be- 
fore housewives—the natural authority which di- 
rects food reforms in the family. The Agricult- 
ural Department has even gone into the matter 
of sterilizing milk for the baby and of analyzing 
and defining a standard loaf of bread, yet all this 
and kindred efforts amount to little but rubbish 
and waste-paper for lack of being edited and cir- 
culated with special reference to the class of peo- 
ple they are designed to benefit. Concerted action 
on the part of woman’s Domestic Science and 
Economie clubs throughout the country would 
doubtless result in the eminently rational inno- 
vation of a woman’s division in the Agricultural 
Department to superintend and administer expe- 
riments in science of special value to the home. 


Mr. Atkinson’s Experiments 
DWARD ATKINSON has had two great mis- 
sions in life—one, to overcome the inertia of 
women in kitchen work; the other, to suppress 
the United States army in the Philippines. On 
the score of the latter, politicians have generally 
slated Mr. Atkinson as did Congressman Shat- 
tue recently in the House of Representatives, and 
upon all such oceasions the Aladdin oven and 
its results are made the subject of mirth. Yet 
the Aladdin oven has clearly demonstrated what 
is the trouble with most women’s housekeeping. 
It is the egotism of men. 
Mr. Atkinson thought the Aladdin oven out all 
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by himself. Then with its assistance he reduced 
the cost of living to 12% cents a day, and the 
fine art of cooking to the mere mechanical effort 
of putting food in an oven and leaving time and 
a kerosene-lamp to do the rest. To be sure, the 
Aladdin oven did not cook all sorts of dishes, nor 
would 124% cents a day buy all kinds of food. 
But this seeming difficulty Mr. Atkinson prompt- 
ly overcame by writing a book on the Science of 
Nutrition, which proves that all his oven will not 
cook, and all 12% cents will not buy, are bad 
things for the human system. 

Thus was the whole problem of good house- 
keeping solved by a man, and it only wants suf- 
ficient humility on the part of woman to profit 
by it. You tired, discouraged housekeeper, whose 
best efforts at domestic economy constantly fall 
short of your husband’s expectations, go to the 
head of the family and tell him you think you 
do not know enough to run the house. He will 
express surprise that you have only just discov- 
ered what he has been telling you all along. But 
do not mind this. Keep on. Shed a few tears, 
and beg him earnestly to please, please run the 
house himself—he understands it so much better 
than you do. He will swell with pride, and 
thank Heaven that at last you are coming to 
your senses. Finally, when you have finished the 
work by saying you feel sure he can hire a much 
better, more economical cook than you will ever 
have the good judgment to engage, you will not 
be able to hold him from at once undertaking to 
order the servant, do the marketing, and do most 
of the cooking himself in his chafing-dish on the 
table. Then you may, or may not, enjoy the 
brief vacation at home this will give you. But 
afterwards, when you are foreed back into active 
service, you will have an easier, humbler man to 
deal with in your husband. 

Edward Atkinson’s great ideas concerning the 
horrors of war are said to have been acquired 
from his struggles with the servant-girl while 
trying to introduce his Aladdin’s oven in his own 
kitchen. His earnest effort to disband the United 


States army in the interests of peace are explain- 
ed as proceeding logically from the chastened 
spirit he got through suffering the effects of eat- 
ing his own cooking. What stands most in the 
way of a woman’s success in housekeeping is 
failure to give her husband a turn. 


A Wrong to Housewives 


CCORDING to the United States Census Bu- 

reau, American housewives are of no account. 
The bureau has issued no instructions to enumer- 
ators to count housewives. Women who work 
without pay in the home are assumed to have no 
occupation—at all events, none worth mention- 
ing. In 1885 Boston made the discovery that 
these unpaid workers are “ in industry,” in spite 
of the fact that the money value of their labor 
goes in the form of savings to increase the fam- 
ily earnings, rather than as wages into their own 
pockets. By the light of this discovery, house- 
wives gained numerical recognition in the Mas- 
sachusetts census of 1885, and they still retain 
standing as definite units of labor. An attempt 
to similarly distinguish all the unpaid house- 
workers of the United States was made by the 
general government in 1890. It went so far as 
to count these ciphers in industry, but so little 
importance attached to the matter that the re- 
turns were never tabulated. Superintendent 
Merriam has dropped them altogether from the 
pending census. Great Britain and Germany 
compile statistics of housewives as carefully as 
of miners or manufacturers. According to a - 
statement of the United States Census Bureau, 
the American idea is that only “ gainful occu- 
pations”’ should figure in statistics. That the 
housewife has not a “gainful occupation,” in 
one sense is true. How true, the housewife re- 
alizes every time she asks the head of the house 
to please give her the money for that needed 
gown. 
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ADVICE ON CULINARY TOPICS 


A Reaper.—lIt is a pleasure to give below the 
five receipts for which you ask: 


Croquettes of Cold Roast Beef.—Chop into tiny 
bits enough lean roast beef to make two cupfuls. 
Cook together in a saucepan a table-spoonful of 
butter and two of flour, and when these are blend- 
ed pour upon them two cups of milk to which you 
have added a pinch of baking-soda. Stir to a 
smooth sauce, then add the minced beef and re- 
move from the range. Beat in a few drops of 
onion juice, a dash each of paprica and nutmeg, 
and salt to taste. Set aside until very cold, then 
mould into small croquettes. Roll each croquette 
in beaten egg, then in cracker dust. Set all in the 
ice-box for two hours, then fry in deep boiling fat. 
Drain free of grease in a hot colander. 


Lamb Pot-Pie.—Cut three pounds of lean mut- 
ton into small squares. If there are any bits of 
fat and gristle, remove these. Put the meat over 
the fire in a saucepan, with enough cold water to 
cover it. Bring very slowly to the boil and sim- 
mer gently for an hour. Now add a cupful of 
salt pork eut into tiny dice, and stew for a half- 
hour longer. Season with salt, pepper, and 
kitchen bouquet to taste. Make a biscuit dough 
of a = of flour sifted twice .with a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of baking-pow- 
der. Wet with enough milk to make a soft dough, 

.and roll this out quickly and lightly. Cut this 
dough into strips one inch wide and two inches 
long, and drop into the boiling stew. Cover the 
saucepan closely and cook for ten minutes after 
the dough-dumplings are added. Remove from 
the fire, turn into a deep platter; serve at once. 


Veal Galantine.—Trim all the fat from a large 
thin veal steak. Make a forcemeat of a cup of 
minced ham, a half-cup of bread crumbs, a dozen 
stoned and minced olives, salt and pepper to taste. 
Moisten this mixture with enough milk to make 
it into a thick paste. Lay the veal steak upon a 
pastry-board, spread it with the forcemeat, roll 
it upon itself, and sew this roll up tightly in a 
piece of muslin. Put into a pot with enough 
seasoned veal stock to cover it, and simmer for at 
least three hours. Let the meat get cold in the 
liquor, then remove the cloth and set under a 
heavy weight in a cold place until wanted. This 
galantine is very nice served with a jelly made by 
adding an ounce of gelatine to a pint of skimmed, 
cleared, and seasoned veal stock. Pour into a 
border-mould to form. 


Fig Pudding.—Soak a cupful of fine crumbs in 
a cup.of milk for half an hour. Now add three 
eggs, well beaten, a half-teaspoonful each of 
salt, ground nutmeg, and cinnamon, three ounces 
of powdered suet, and a half-cup of granulated 
sugar. Into this stir a half-pound of figs cut into 
tiny bits and well dredged with flour. Beat hard 
and turn into a greased pudding-mould with a 
tightly fitting top. Steam for three hours, then 
turn out of the mould and set in the oven for five 
minutes. Eatavith a hard or liquid sauce. 


Wine Jelly.—Soak a package of gelatine for an 
hour in a cup of cold water. At the end of that 
time stir. into it_the juice and grated peel of a 
large lemon and two large cups of granulated 


sugar. Pour a quart of boiling water over this, 
and when the gelatine is dissolved add a pint 
of sherry. Strain through a flannel bag into a 
mould wet with cold water. Set in a cold place 
to form. 


Mrs. C. 8S. McK.—To make English muffins, 
stir into three cups of warm (not hot) milk a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, one and a half teaspoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar, and two table-spoonfuls 
of melted butter. In this warm mixture dissolve 
a half a yeast cake. Last of all, stir in a quart of 
flour, then add as much more flour as is needed to 
make a very soft dough. Beat hard for five min- 
utes, and set in a warm place to rise. At the end 
of six hours turn the dough upon a floured pastry- 
board and with a sharp knife cut off pieces about 
half as large as the ordinary English muffin. 
With floured hands form the pieces of dough 
quickly and lightly into round muffins, patting 
them into the proper shape. Lay these gently 
upon a heated soapstone griddle, and let them 
bake slowly until double their original size. When 
browned on one side, turn and bake upon the 
other. They will take about twenty-five minutes 
to bake. 


Supscriser.—Charlotte Russe made withort 
gelatine is delicate in flavor and very delicious. 
Line a jelly-mould with split lady-fingers or slices 
of sponge-cake. Whip a pint of thick cream. 
Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff meringue, 
stirring in gradually a cup of powdered sugar. 
“Beat this, a little at a time, into the whipped 
cream, then add a generous teaspoonful of, ex- 
tract of vanilla. Pour this mixture into the cake- 
lined mould and set on the ice for two hours. 
Pass a knife around the sides of the mould to 
loosen the cake, and turn the Charlotte Russe out 
upon a chilled platter. 


QUICK CHARCOAL COOKERY 


THE advantages of charcoal for quick broiling 
are but little understood as yet, in spite of the 
fact that it is rapidly taking the place of kind- 
ling-wood in many homes. Even without the 
small basket stove that comes for charcoal, one 
can have a charcoal fire in an ordinary range. 

For this purpose one of the covers of the stove 
should be removed, the draughts opened, and the 
little fire of charcoal built directly on top of the 
oven. As soon as the fire is well started the 
draughts are closed. In from five to eight minutes 
the coals will be in a searlet glow, and steak, 
chops, fish may be broiled over the clear heat. 

Such a quickly secured bed of coals as this. is of 
distinct value on wash day, when the space over 
the large fire is occupied by the clothes-boiler and 
one desires steak or chops for luncheon, or when 
there is illness in the house and it is necessary to 
cook at short notice some dainty for an invalid. 
The heat from the little fire prevents the cooling 
of the oven by the removal of the stove-cover, and 
the opened draught takes the fumes from the 
kindling charcoal up the chimney. The only pre- 
caution to be taken is.to build the charcoal pile 
near the fire-box rather than at the far side of 
the range, where the ashes and coals would be 
likely to fall down at the side of the oven and 
deaden its heat. 
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iS ON S UMPT ION size wanted. Your money back if you don’t like it. 
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CAN be made to brighten memories of the 
past, without fear of scratch or blemish, if 


cleaned with CTRO {GON 


SILVER 
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makes old silver new—in brilliancy—and keeps 
new silver always new. 

The proof is yours simply for the asking. Send 
address on @ postal, or lic. in stamps for box, 
postpaid, Grocers and druggists sel! it. 
“SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 
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sweetness of field and forest. 
Delicate yet lasting. 
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Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
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THE COMPROMISE 


Tue Lawyer. “There is nothing like a spirit 
of compromise to settle domestic disputes. If 
more husbands and wives would remember that, 
there’d be less work for the divorce courts.’ 

THe Frienp. “ What inspired such a sage re- 
flection ?” 

Tue Lawyer. “The Smiths’ case. You've cer- 
tainly heard about their painting their house?” 

Tue Frienp. “No. What about it?” 

Tue Lawyer. “ Why, early last January Smith 
announced to his wife that he could at last afford 
to paint the house this spring. Right then the 
trouble began. Smith wanted to paint it white 
with dark green trimmings and shutters, and Mrs. 
Smith wanted it dark green with white trimmings 
and shutters. You will perceive readily enough 
that their desires were diametrically antagonistic, 
neither would yield a single shade. They argued 
the matter every waking minute they were to- 
gether, and they'd wake each other up in the mid- 
dle of the night to score a point. This was the 
beginning, next they got to squabbling over it, 
then they fought about it. They got up in the 
morning talking paint; Smith raised a beard be- 
cause he couldn’t talk paint while shaving; Mrs. 
Smith had her beautiful hair cropped close be- 
cause she couldn’t talk paint with a mouth full 
of hair-pins; they hustled through family prayers 
so they could talk paint. they both got dy spepsia 
bolting their heeabdost whole because they couldn't 
talk paint and chew at the same time; Smith 
neglected his business to talk paint with his 
friends and back himself up with their opinions; 
Mrs. Smith spent the day talking paint to her 
friends and fortifying herself with their sym- 
pathies; they forgot dinner to talk paint; and 
they talked paint all evening. In short, they 
were in a carnival of discord, and paint was king 
of the carnival. 

“Things got hotter and hotter, until they both 


| came to me to commence divorce proceedings. 


Smith said he positively could not live with any 
one who had such atrocious taste as his wife, and 
Mrs. Smith said she positively could not live 
with any one who had such atrocious taste as her 
husband. Then I suggested a compromise, and, 
after a good deal of argument and persuasion, 
they both agreed to it, and now they are as happy 
as a pair of turtle-doves again. 

Tue Frienp. “ What colors did you suggest?” 

Tue Lawyer. “None. I suggested that they 
let the house go without paint, take the money, 
and go to the Paris Exposition.” 





A MARK-DOWN 


GERALDINE. 
sister to you.” 
GERALD. “ Be a half-sister ; 


SISTER 


“T can’t marry you, but I'll be a 


it’s cheaper.” 





A FAIR BARGAIN 


“Did I tell you the last bright remark my 
baby made?” asked Frederick. 

“Look here,” replied Keedick, anxiously, but 
with the air of a man who was willing to pur- 
chase peace at any price, “if you'll agree to say 
nothing about it, I'll agree not to sing a coon 





song that I had intended to try for your bene- 
fit. ” 
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EXQUISITE FRENCH TOILET PREPARATIONS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 








O convince every reader of Harper’s Bazar that Cranitonic Hair Food 
and Scalp Soap are the most exquisite French toilet requisites ever 
offered an exacting public and the only preparations fit to use on a lady’s 
head, an elegant sample bottle of Cranitonic Hair Food and a neat sample 
cake of Scalp Soap will be sent, absolutely free, by mail, postpaid, to every 
reader who will send name and address to the Cranitonic Hair Food Co., 
526 West Broadway, New York City. 





Cranitonic Hair Food is absolutely pure, contains no grease, sediment, 
dye matter, or dangerous drugs. It cleanses the scalp, removes dandruff, 
stops falling lair, allays all scalp irritation,.makes. hair grow, and renders it 
soft and beautiful. It is delightful to use and certain in its results. 
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Stern Bros 


West 23d St. N. Y. 


Complete assortments 
and exclusive styles of 


Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists 


of Silk Duck Khaki Linens 

Madras Oxfords 

Mulls Zephyrs 

Fine White Embroidered and Lace 
All-Overs, Tucked and Hemstitched 
Lawns and Swisses, Plain Colored and 


Striped Batiste Brilliants Mercerized 
Cotton and 


Copies of 
Latest Paris Models 
in Wash, China, Pelisse and 
Carvel Silks. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 





Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 
NO PRESENTS! NO PREMIUMS! WO DISCOUNTS! 


TEAS ax» COFFEES 


AT ONE-HALF PRICE fy.cnn. 


Inducements. 
Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 
consumers. For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
69 Vestry Street, New York, N. Y. 


GOL 








25 cents a copy 
$2 00 a year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers | 





New York Free 
3344 to 50 per cent. saved by Special Sales. Styles, Lewest Prices. 
Dry Goods and. Household. Cireular. Miss M. A. McGlynn, 352 W. 115th 
&t., New York. 10 years buyer for leading stores. 


: 
OUR GREAT LAKES 
AND 


OUR MOUNTAINS. 








Are all shown in marvelous detail in the 
“Round the World” folder just issued by the 
New York Central Lines. Including a map of 
the United States, Alaska and our islands in 


the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of three cents 


in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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ame * otal 


PULLMAN CARS OF CYCLING 
They give antomatic ankle motion, absorb the vibration, 
reduce the Anee action, and obviate the “dead-center.” The 
increased application of power makes hill climbing 25 per 
cent. easier. A great boon to riders, especially ladies. 
we will ship, with 


: On receipt of 
Special Offer. expressage prepaid, a pair of RamMsry 
SwINGING PEDALS, with the guarantee that if they do not fulfil 
every claim after fen days’ trial, we will refund the money on 
return of the als. Send name and date of wheel with order. 
Fit any _bicycle. Special Toe Clips, 50 cents. Rubbers, 25 
cents. Specify RAMSEY pedals on your new wheel. 
RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL COMPANY 
Race and Broad Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


owe their clear, beautiful com- 
plexion to 


Lablache 
Face 
Powder. 





It makes the skin soft, 
smooth, lovely. Cures and 


re sae sunburn and all 
lemishes. 


Flesh. White. Pink. and 
Cream Tints. 
Price. 50 ets. per box 
Of all Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Masa. 
Sold by ROBERTS & CO.,5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond 
St., London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W..London 


' COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 
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at druggists’. 25c. of us. 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland 0, 
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i | —— hard wear of the aver- 

eh Par _ n, and yet be 

| | stylish, and durable. 


Wei ft at last perfected such a 
y ——S = stocking for Children or Misses, 


























































sizes, 5 to » and rantee 
every pair to have the durabilit 
that has made Shawknit Hal 
/ Hose for men famous through- 
\ ’ : out the world. 
, STYLE ss2 
is a fine gauge ribbed stock- 
> ing, with French feet, rein- 
= Lop Ar forced knee, heel, and 
- ss . Co ankle; also double sole. 
o* ( a Equal to the best import- 
=— “ , and more durable, 
=> ed in our famous 
Ss: rt now-black.”  35¢. 
= a pair; 3 pairs, $1.00 
Sent postpaid, 
oe cked in a dainty 
x, on receipt of 
price, or from 


dealers. 











Look for this little coon label and the 
famous Shawknit Trade-Mark —always 
found as in above cut. 











CATALOGUE FREE — Showirg Colors, Weights, Styles, and Prices. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 5 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 
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DOUGHERTY’S 
Faultless Cotton-Felt Mattress 


Express Prepaid $ | 3.50 In Sections if desired 


Made of pure vegetable 
fibre. Not simply cotton, 
but cleaned, carded, inter- 
laced cotton-felt. Superior 
in cleanliness and durabil- 
ity to any animal product, 
such as Hair and Feathers. 

Will not mat or lump, 
damp-~-proof, cannot be- 
come mouldy. The sweet- 
est, finest mattress in the 
world, bar none, and costs 
only $13.50. Fits full-size 

_bedstead., Smaller sizes Pins opts 
in proportion. FREE TRIAL FOR THIRTY NIGHTS. Send for 
free catalogue, illustrated from life. . 




















H. L. Dougherty & Co. 


Factory, 437. to 447 American Street FAULTLESS BEDDING 
Warerooms, 11. North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TABLE || SNAP 299% 
PADS 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 












































A strong, simple hook 


wadding between, are the and eye. Easily fastened 
best, being washable, having without stretching over. 


no lint or fuzz, and are most 
durable. Bound ready for Closed by atouch. . 


use, in all sizes. —_ Opened by a pull 
For Sale at Dry Goods Stores. |) . 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co., ||] —Z=SNAP DOES Tr 


Laight and. Varick Streets, | SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 
NEW YORK. 377 Broadway - New York City 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY 


SILVERSMITHS 





are showing an exceptionally attractive and suit- 
able selection of GIFTS especially appropriate for 





PRING WEDDING 





They range from Complete Table Sets in hand- 
some chests to the smallest single pieces. In 
design and workmanship they represent the best 
in Modern Art Silverware. 





GORHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street 

















HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of p atterns of each design will be ‘issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued-designs that may still be purchased : 


282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock.  [filustrated in 


per’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33- Price, 20 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
281. Woman’s Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. [llus- | 265. Spring Walking Gown. [lustrated in Har- 
trated in Harfer's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price. per’s Bazar No. g, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
25 cts. 264. Child’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in Har, 
280. Pleated Guimpe Frock. Illustrated in Har- per’s Bazar No. &, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts, 
per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 263. New Rainy-Day Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. [Illustrated in x's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. _ Price, so cts. 
Har, rper’ s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 262. Child’s Flannel Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
278. Child's Empire Yoke Gown. Illustrated in per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Comes Illustrated 
277. Women’s Costume with Fan: leated Gored in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. Illustrated in 
Vol. 33. Price, so cts. Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [Illustrated in 259. India Silk Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
275. Girl’s Linen Gown. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 258. Child’s Summer Costume. [Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. . Price, 35 cts | Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 257. New gong Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. Price, 35 cts Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. _ Price, 25 cts. 
273. New Bicycle Costume. tiiustrated | in Harper's 257. New Shirt rom Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 256. Child’ sGingham rag Illustrated i in Harper's 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts Bazar No. 3, Vol. Price, 35 cts 
271. Foulard Costume for Women. Illustratedin | 255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Harfer’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 
270. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s Price, 50 cts. 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. | 254. Girl’s Sailor Costume. I'lustrated in Harper's 
269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. Illustrated in | Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
268. Child’s Morning Dress. Illustrated in Har- MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


a s Ba zzar No. 10, Vol. 33. — Price, 35 cts. 
267. Women’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in | Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 283, 


Harfer’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. ! 284, 285, and 286, on pages 56, 57, and 58. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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B.Altmans Go. 


are prepared to receive 


FURS FOR STORAGE 


and also to make al- 
lerations and repairs 
when desired. 
Advantages may be 
secured by having this 
work done as early as 
possible. 
















THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


require no “breaking in.” The se.ms 
fit so accurately over the lines of the 
body that you do not realize you have 
changed the old corset for the new. 


Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 
All seams run around the body. 


If your dealer 
does not kee 
them, send di- 
rect to us 





This shows 


Our Ventilating Corset 


(Trade - Mark Registered), made of imported netting, 
stripped with coutil, and trimmed with lace and baby 
ribbon. 
1.00 a pair at most good dealers. 
ight as the lightest yet strong as the strongest. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed /ree. 





GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Braadway,N.Y. 











Co. 


Fancy Crépes 


For Evening and Dinner Dress. 


Faconne, Gouaché, Meteor and Broché Crépes. 


Silks. 
Cachemir and Fancy Silk Squares. 
Chené and Bordered Taffetas. 


Printed Foulard Robes. 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Printed Satin Foulards, Soft Satins, 
India Pongees. 


Panne Velvets. 


Broadway K 19th . 


NEW YORK. 














are showing an unusually dainty and 
attractive Spring assortment of 


_ Upholstery Fabrics 
| and Hangings, 


embracing all the. latest novelties. 
Brilliant French effects in 
Curtainings, Linen Taffetas, 
tonnes, with embroidered Galatea 
edges, and richly embroidered solid- 
colored Galateas. 

Special in tones to bar- 
| bie Wall Papersinon: i | 


in bangings. 


“Broadway § 19th Street 
| New York 





W. & J. Sloane 


Lappet ; 
Cre- | 
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_VICI KI 








SHOES FREE 
FOR BABY 














Fins? parn-N of a Cent 10 Pay 


is the softest leather you can put on 
VICI KID baby's tender feet. It is the toughest, 


hamdsomest, best-wearing leather you'can put on child's, 
woman's, or man’s feet. The world's standard of fine 
shoe- leather. 





Aay baby boro in 1900 may be taken to your shoe dealer. Let him 
measure ts feet as carefully as for » grown up person. and send 
the measurements to us. We will have a peir of hanmtsome Vici 
Kid Shwes made specially and returned to you. 











VICI ESS _. Keeps leather soft and pliable when in use. 
DR ING It should double the “life” of a shoe. 


ASTE ISH—P ts a mirror shine on the shoe 
VICI P POL. —a shine that wet won't hurt and 
that won't rub off on the whitest skirt or the daintiest 


trousers, 
For convemence. Paste’ and 


VICI COMBINATION. For convenence. | Pi 


Ask your shoe-dealer. The fame of Vici Products covers five 
continents, Noone else makes them or can make them, 


| SHOE-OLOGY i« our book on Shoes x | 





Shoe Treatment. It is free to any asker. 











ROBERT H.FOERDERER Philadelphia. « & 



































(ANFIELD = 













ESS SHIELDN 
cee 
LY PERSPIRAT™ 6 sean TEED Sil 
SS HAS STOOD THE TEST OF 














THE OMO 
Dress 


is the 
only perfect 


Shield 


Odoriess. 

impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 

If your dealer does not keep them, 
send 25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 
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LADIES! 





oP 
Fine as 
_tinen—soft 
as silk. 





These Dressing Sacques, | 
or Lounging Jackets, are 





TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 


winter weights. 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. 


Ladies’ Dressing Gowns, full length, 
same colorings and materiale. If your 
dry-goods store does not have these, 
write us. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


“15 Laight Street, New York 


: 
: =, 
tailor-made, silk both 1 
sides, collar, pockets, and : tie 
cuffs trimmed with small | 3 — a 
diamond stitchings ; col- : 
orings are black and lilac, | 3 si g 
black and crimson, brown | ; night- j 
and pink, brown and tobes i is 
crimson, brown and blue, ee 
; crimson and _ crimson, loading ob | 
lilac and lilac, blue and white, pink dette ond 
and white; made in both summer and = mishers. ; 
ee 








PIN IN REQUISITES 


eae ae 





£ 
awe ists 





iat deat i Ms 


adel 


That it shall penetrate easily and smoothly. 
That it shall mot bury its head in the cloth. 
That it shall not bend. 


‘The Sovran Pin 


MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS 
FULLY, BECAUSE 





y) 





TAFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 





respectfully invites his American 
Lady Customers to honor him 


with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have bven 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 





It has a long, smooth, oval point. 

It has a large, deep, convex head, and is 
easily withdrawn. 

It is made of wire from a special formula, 
giving it great stiffness with the nec- 
essary flexibility. 

Free Samples. frmish'a’ sample catd’of thes pins, and ask 


that in the above reyuisites of a perfect pin they be compared with the 
pins you are now using. 














be Lael COMPANY, hate ont Conn. 


: P cleansing properties and absolute ] 

» purity, as well as the refined and deli- § 

AD cate perfume of this toilet-soap, have ¥ 
y placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 


MULHENS & KROPrE, U. S. AGENTS. NEW YORK 
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THE -PLEASURE OF 
CYCLING 


LIES IN THE SELECTION OF THE WHEEL 
YOU RIDE, AND THERE IS AN INDE- 
SCRIBABLE 
SATISFAC- 
TION IN 
KNOWING 
THAT YOUR 
WHEEL IS 
AS GOOD AS 
IT LOOKS. 











CLEVELAND 


Bevel-Cear 


CHAINLESS 



































bicycles are trim, compact, per- 
fectly noiseless, and easy to clean. 


Every part reveals integrity, and 
the finished wheel is an ideal in 
its symmetry and beauty. 

The best gears and fittings only 


are used. They are assembled 


under our own supervision with 
the nicest care. 


The number of CLEVELANDS on 
the road testifies to their popularity. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, 
1900 Model, $75 
Chain Wheels, 

1900 Models, $40 and $50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Main Office, Cleveland, Ohio 














THIS IS WHAT 
DOES IT 





This cut illustrates the chainless 


mechanism in the 1900 


CRESCENT 


Bevel-Gear 


CHAINLESS 


Bicycles 


The running parts are thoroughly pro- 
tected. The gear shaft is very strong 
and rigid, and, barring accidents, cannot 
get out of alignment. Felt washers are 
| inserted at all points where it is possible 
| for dust or dirt to enter. 

The Bevel-Gear Chainless is the acme 
of perfection in bicycle construction, 
comprising all the desirable features of 
the best chain models, and surpassing 
them at every point of comparison. It 
leads in hill-climbing because the power 
is applied with only positive results. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Chainless Models Nos. 41 and 42... ....ceeseee- $60 
Chainless Models Nos. 17 and 18...........00-. $50 
Cote Wiis itiicivicccctvesa $25, $26, $30, $35 


The Crescent Bicycle 


501 WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. 
36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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KATHARINE DE FOREST'S 


Book on Paris 


ISS KATHARINE DE 
FOREST, for many years 


Paris correspondent of the 





Baar, has just written a book of 
very special interest at this time. 
The eyes of the whole world are | 
on Paris just at present, and many 
thousands of Americans will go 
there in the next few months who | 
have no knowledge whatever of 
the city or its people. 

This state of affairs, however, 
causes one to lose half the pleasure 
and profit of such a trip; and) 
Miss de Forest’s “ Paris as It Is’? | 
acts the part of an experienced 
friend who can put a visitor “on 
the inside’’ of modern French 
life in a few moments regarding 
the thousand and one matters of 
vital human interest on which the 
guide-books are silent. 

The great shops, the restaurants, 
the studios, art life and museums, 
the theatres, the people and their 
home life, the political forces that 
lie below the surface of current 
events—of all these matters the 
author writes with verve and en- 
tire intimacy. 

No American should go to 
Paris without a copy of this illu- 
minating little book. 


Sent “on approval,’ postpaid, to any address. 
After-examining tt, send us $1.25 or the book. 


DouBLepDAy, Pace & ComMpaANy 
34 Union Square, New York) 
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THE RAMBLER FACTORIES 


of to-day are the results of that 
foresight and confidence which 
prompted the building of the first 
exclusiyely bicycle factory in the 
world—a part of Our present great 
plant. 


Remo’ 


of 1900 are the result of twenty- 
one years’ experience—the stand- 
ard of wheel excellence. No better 
wheel is made. 


PRicE SO 


Agencies everywhere. Catalog free. 


American Bicycle Co. 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 


CuHiIcaco 























The Unknown 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


An intensely interesting study of the phenomena 
of the spirit world. Just published by 
Ilarper & Brothers, New York. 


$2 00 
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Rae’s 


Lucca || 











Olive | 
Oril... | 
Combines | 
Perfection _ 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 

















S. RAE & CO., | 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 




























LIBBY S_ 
VEAL LOAF, 





T was the Food Success of 1899, and 
the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 
Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby’s. 
When you want a delicious lunch or 


supper of Saige seasoned meat, get 
Libby's a hicken Loaf, 

























The enclosed picture of my 
baby boy, Charlie Thrasher 
Morrill, was taken when he 
was nine months old and 
weighed 23 libs. I do not 
hesitate to recommend Mel- 
lin’s Food, and do so at every 
opportunity. 

Mrs. JAMES A. MORRILL, 

Norwich, Vermont. 

Mellin’s Food alone will sus- 
tain life, but Mellin’s Food 
is intended to be and should 
be used with FRESH MILK 
— with fresh milk it is a 
complete food. Mellin’s 
Food not only supplies nu- 
tritive elements needed by 
the young infant, but modi- 
fies the milk and makes it 
more easily digestible. 
Send for our ‘‘ Portraits of Mel- 
lin’s Food Babies. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 








Cottons a There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Poods i in tins. 
New edition, “How to Make Good 


Things to Eat,”’ sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 








~aaggage RED POTTAGE 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
tes BESt REMEDY 
> for their children 
DI RING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


15 








———— —— — 


a ty-Eigh th ne 


The Novel of the Decade 
$1. 50 
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4 Times a Month. 


FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS RECEIVED 
IN THE NUMBER OF HOMES IN EACH STATE SHOWN 
BY THE FIGURES ON THE MAP BELOW: 

















T° publish a paper for all the family and 

our whole country is the constant aim 
of the editors. The above figures show the 
result—The Nation’s Family Paper. # & 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. $1.75 A YEAR. 
A COPY OF THE ISSUE OF MAY 3d, CONTAINING AN ARTICLE ON THE 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN (May 27th), BY SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, SENT 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, WITH PROSPECTUS OF ENTIRE CURRENT VOLUME. 


<2 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















